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HE Toifu Ri'i'iev.- for I'ebruary contains 
an article by Dr. Max A. Goldstein, 
of St. Louis, tinder the rather incon- 
gruous heading of “The Disposal of 
the Deaf after the School Age.” 
What Dr. Goldstein has to s.ay would come more 
appropriately under the heading of "Pure Oralism 
for all Deaf Children." The deaf whose "dispo.sal ’ 
after school age constitute a problem are the very 
ones who would be a problem were they able to hear. 
The others take good care of themselves and of a 
good many dependent hearing relatives besides. 
Speaking of children totally deaf before speech has 
been acquired Dr. Goldstein says : — 


“These weaklings are not only deaf but also dumb, 
and form that large group of children whose educa- 
tion is acquired under tremendous difficulties and 
hardship; for we have here pupils whose voice and 
speech producing organs are practically undeve- 
loped.” 


In a sense all children are “weaklings” but a 
child is not a weakling simply because it happens to 
be deaf. A physician, of course, has more to do 
with "weaklings" whether deaf or able to hear, than 
with healthly youngsters, which probably account 
for another of Dr. Goldstein's incongruous expres- 
sions. Had he a wiiler general acquaintance with 
the deaf ten. twenty, thirty and forty years "after 
the school age" he would use more accurate and 
less offensive terms when speaking of them. 

* * + 

Further on in his article Dr. Goldstein says : — 


“Many of the old school .still contend th.at the sign- 
language and manual sy.stem should be taught : the 
majority employ the combined method ; the advocates 
of progressive and advanced pedagogy champion 
the cause of 'pure oralism'." 

There is no (|uestion but that the education of 
deaf children is acquired under tremendous diff.- 
cultes and hard.ship but never let it be forgotten 
that the process of educating the deaf is made tre- 
mendously more difficult by the "pure oralism" 
which Dr. Goldstein advocates. 

» » * 

Of all the professions tliat of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion is the worst afflicted by the inerference of non- 
professionals. Their little learning is a really dan- 
gerous thing for the very children they seek to 
help. It opens a veritable Pandora box of all tbe 
fads, fancies, uncalled for and foolish legislation 
at variance with the weight of expert experience, 
opinion and practic.al results. 

The non-professional in deaf-mute in.struction 
makes him.self conspicuous in the press, in legislative 
lobbies, at meetings of non-professionals like him- 
self. in fact any where but wdien be can get unbiased 
and first hand information which he most needs. 

Let him go to the root of the m.itter with an open 
mind as did Messrs. Rinet and Simon of E'rance 
and he will arrive at the same conclusion they did 
which is : — 

We believe the practical value of the oral method 
bas been overrated. To us. it seems to belon.g to a 
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pedagogy of luxury, which protluces mental rather 
than useful and tangible effects. It is quite use- 
less for starting deaf-mutes in life, it does not per- 
mit them to enter into relations with strangers: it 
does not even allow them a sustained conversation 
with their neighbors, and those deaf-mutes who 
have not learned to speak gain their livelihood just 
as easily as those provided with this imitation of 
speech. 

* * » 


.•\ misprint crept into our issue. What we in- 
tended to say was that THE MOVE.MENT IN 
FAVOR OF PURE ORALISM IS THE ACME 
OF I'.VWISDO.M AND MISDIRECTED ZEAL 

-A misiirint also got into Principal Currier's fore- 
word. The sentence in which it occurs should have 
read : 

"Lip signs are the least effective in arousing, stimu- 
lating. or enabling unhampered enterchange of 
thought between individuals,” 

* * * 

In regard to the proposed De ritpce monument, we 
are inclined to side with the editors of the .\linne 
sota Companion and the Kentucky Standard, and 
oppose the project. We have been going too fast 
and too far in the matter of testimonials and funds 
of various kinds. We have long looked with ad- 
miration and appreciation at the Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania Homes for the aged and infirm deaf, and 
the stupendous efforts the deaf of those states make 
to maintain them. But we confess that we dread 
the day when a similar Home is established in our 
state, a constant drain on our pocket-lKioks and 
incentive to all kinds of money-raising efforts. We 
have just finished collecting some of their liard 
earned cash from the deaf and over the country 
wherewith to repair the Gallaudet monument at 
Hartford, ami this is a worthy tribute to the mem- 
ory of the noble man who has done so much for the 
education of the deaf. But at least a dozen years 
should pass before they are approached again to 
contribute to a monument. — Editorial in The Ob- 
server. 

De I'Epee is deserving of a monument in Ameri- 
ca. He will have one eventually. Why not now? 
The good Abbe died 124 years ago. Why wart at 
least a dozen years longer before starting the pro- 
ject? 

Gallaudet who founded deaf-mute instruction irt 
the western hemisphere, at Hartford in 1817, is the 
onl}- benefactor whom the .American deaf generally 
have united in honoring. The deaf of both hemi- 
spheres owe a debt of gratitude to De I'Epee who 
was the poinneer in the field of their education. For 
the .American deaf to honor their two greatest bene- 
factors within the lir.st century since the dawn of 
deaf-mute education in .America is greatly to their 
credit and surely is not going too fast and too far 
nationally .speaking. .As to testimonials and funds 
of various kinds they are mainly local and state mat- 
ters and a serious burden nowhere since they call 
for voluntary gifts, or a small membership fee which 
even the very poor can afford. 

The lesson of giving is be.st learned liy practice 
but not much attention is paid to it or e'pportiinity al- 
lowed for its exercise in the schools. The testi- 
monials and funds have to do with worthy projects 
and are a good thing in their way since they tend 
to neutralize and overcome self-ccntcredness and 
inculcate the doctrine of the new humanity — though 
for others. The opportunity to give is open to all. 
All are asked to give but none are required to do 
so. None are expected to give more than they can 
well afford. Those who in the pa.st have contri- 
buted to the various funds and testimonials are not 
missing what they gave and. as far as known, are 
not complaining. 

Let the De I'Epee monument project lie started as 
soon as possible. It cannot be completed too soon. 
Why not invite the co-operation of all the deaf of 
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both American continents? Not that the deaf of 
the United States need outside help but because we 
are willing that the deaf of other American countries 
should share in our appreciation of the Abbe De 
l,Epee. 

♦ ♦ * 

One great fault of the deaf is that after their 
school days are .over the3' fail to keep in touch with 
the affairs of their Alma Mater, and keep abreast 
of what is being done there, by not subscribing for 
its paper, for almost every school for the deaf pub- 
lishes one now — A. B. Greeener, in N. F. Journal. 

There is a food of reflection in the above for the 
former pupils. We wish that we could enroll on 
our list every young man and woman w'ho has at- 
tended school here, not so much because we want 
the subscription price as because we wish to retain 
their active interest and support for their old school 
We believe that the old boys and girls would be 
much happier if they kept up the friendships of their 
school days, and the best means of doing so is to 
subscribe for the school paper, — Editorial Kentucky 
Standard. 

We are not quite prepared to give the above state- 
ments our unqualified endorsement and lay all the 
blame on the deaf for not subscribing for the paper 
published at the Alma Mater. How'ever much edi- 
tors of school papers may lament the fact, they 
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should not forget that to them the Alma Mater 
looms large every day they go to work while to the 
‘‘old boys and girl.s” it is an object receding through 
the ever lengthening vista of the years. 

School papers for the most part contain little of 
interest to the deaf a few years or more out of the 
portals of their Alma Mater. Children's stories 
school items, and news of recent graduates do not 
appeal to children of an earlier generation. Nor 
do the general run of editorials however able, which 
usually treat of some pedagogical subject, or inci- 
dent in some other school. Generalh' speaking 
school papers are of more interest to superinten- 
dents, principals and teachers than to pupils or 
graduates. .\s a rule editors of school papers are 
also teachers and their pedagogical bent is revealed 
both in the selection and treatment of w'hat appears 
in their papers. 

The deaf will continue to subscribe for what really 
interests them. We opine that the whereabouts of 
a good many young men and women — old boys and 
girls — w'ho do not t^ke the paper printed at their 
Alma Mater may be ascertained bj’ consulting the 
mailing list of The SilEnt Worker. 

1/, If. iff. 


The Ohio Chronicle is the paper published at Mr. 
Greener's Alma Mater and he teaches there. The 
natural inference is that Mr. Greener has his own 
school paper in mind w’hen he speaks of the “one 
great fault of the deaf.” In that particular case 
the “great fault” seems to be Mr. Greener himself. 
Has he not been the Ohio correspondent for the 
N. Y. Journal for a good man}' years? and has not 
the Journal, as the result of Mr. Greener’s efforts 
in its behalf a considerable number of subscribers 
among those who claim the Ohio School for the 
Deaf as their Alma Materf How to work for one 
paper and w'eep for another without disturbing the 
center of gravity is a problem. 

♦ * ♦ 

One of the recent publications by the H. Kirkus- 
Dugdale Co., of Washington. D. C, is an exquisite 
piece of music with words by the accomplished and 
versatile Sylvia Chapin Balis of the faculty of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf. 

* * * 

This Missouri deaf imposter eliminator on Chief 
Howard’s staff has had an imposter law' filed with 
the Missouri Legislature. Here is hoping for early 
and favorable action. 


Joaquin Miller as I Saw Him 

By Howard L, Terry 


ILLER is dead. In a quaint little cot- 
tage high up on the hills overlooking 
Golden Gate, there has passed to eter- 
nity the spirit of a very great man — a 
man who could interpret Nature, who 
loved God, and his fellowmen, the man w-hom Ten- 
nyson called the greatest poet America has pro- 
duced. 

In the little cottage, bending over the massive, 
silvered brow', are the heart-broken widow, and the 
daughter, Juanita. 

Miller is dead. The world bereaves his loss, but 
his poems w'ill live forever. 

Just one year ago I was privileged to meet Mr. 
Miller, to grasp his hand and to talk with him. A 
friend of mine who knew Mr. Miller, wrote a note 
of introduction for me to hand to the poet. The 
next morning I arose early, and leaving my hotel 
in San Francisco, took the ferry for Oakland. I 
was sick in the second stage of whooping cough, 
and should not have ventured on so long a trip, but 
it was my only chance to meet the poet, and I went. 

Getting off the car in Fruitvale, I started up the 
Jong ascent that leads to “The Heights.” In half 
an hour I came to the gate of the poet’s home. I 
was weak and dizzy, and paused a moment to re- 
cover before knocking at the door. My approach 


had been heard by the daughter, who met me at the 
front door, and motioned me to the side door, which 
opened to the poet’s bed room. I w'alked around, 
as directed, and on reaching the open door, saw 
Mr. Miller reclining against a prop of pillows in 
his bed. I shall never forget the picture that met 
my eyes : The rudely furnished room, bare floor 
strewn with trappings of outdoor life, boots, sad- 
dles, an axe, quaint Indian relics, shells, articles of 
clothing, etc., without meaning or order ; the great 
wooden bedstead, a mountain of blankets, and that 
wonderful face and head rising majestically over 
all. Then a gleam from the poet's wonderfully 
clear and brilliant eyes — the eyes of genius — caught 
mine. I took off my glove and, walked up to the 
bed, grasped his welcoming, outstretched hand — and 
held it. A thrill swept my frame, the hand that had 
been grasped by Tennyson, by Browning, by Dic- 
kens, by Prince Napoleon, the hand that had penned 
“Columbus,” and “The Passing of Tennyson” was 
now clasped in mine. 

My emotion passed away. I said ; 

“I have come to see the man who carried a laurel 
wreath from California to England to lay on the 
grave of Byron.” 

His mind reverted to those early days. He gave 
a quick nod, and said : “Byron made Italy ; Byron 



said, ‘The mountains look on Marathon, and Mara- 
thon looks on the sea.” 

“Yes, I said, “Nature is always the .same, but man 
and nations change. I am sorry that you are ill,” 
and turning to Juanita, “Yours is a work of love.” 

Juanita nodded “Yes.” I was told to be seated, 
and a moment later the daughter brought me a glass 
of warm lemonade, and quickly followed it with a 
tray containing coffee and cakes. How' thoughtful 
and hospitable. It was still early, and this was 
really a bfleakfast. The refreshments made me 
feel better, and we talked about many things. Of 
course. I could not hear a word, as I am deaf, but 
Mrs. !Miller wrote on paper all the poet said, and 
after a few minutes, seeing that my presence was un- 
doubtedly tiring him, I rose to go. Mr. Miller said 
several kind things to me, encouraged me in my 
literary work, and expressed his appreciation of 
my call. Again grasping his hand, I bid him fare- 
W'ell, and Mrs. Miller took me to see the grounds 
and the cottages. 

When the Millers took possession of the ranch, it 
was bare of trees. Now there is a great forest of 
nearly 80,000 trees, all set out by the poet and his 
visting friends. 

One of the cottages was a storehouse of his Alas- 
(Continued on Page 138) 
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Norm&n V. Lewis: A Sketch 

By HOWARD L. TERRY 



NORM AN V. LEWIS 


I found a roujih stone on the ocean beach. 
Within -it kw a gem. Lo, hoiv does Nature 
teach ! 


N the nooks and byways of this big 
earth one now and then conies across 
a specimen of nature’s handiwork that 
for one reason or another bears a dis- 
tinctiveness all is own. In niy journey 
out of youth I have not infrequently discovered 
characters among human beings that instantly at- 
tracted my attention and won my admiration, and 
among the silent ones of this earth none has .struck 
me with sincerer interest and higher admiration than 
has the subject of this article — Norman V. Lewis, 
of Los Angeles. 

I shall give credit to Mr. Regensburg for having 
introduced me to Mr. Lewis, but however pleased 
I was with him after a half hour’s conversation, it 
was not until I had visited him and his wife and was 
taken thro his printing plant and there saw- what he 
was capable of, that I fully realized his worth. 

Mr. Lewis is called by many of the deaf "a reli- 
gious crank.” There are two kinds of cranks, those 
that make fools of themselves, and those that make 
fools of others. Mr. Lewis is one of the latter, 
and the world is liettcr for his being. In all my 
very close acquaintance with Mr. Lewis I have never 
found him to divert from the rule of strictly honest 
dealing. Honest as understood in the business 
world is not a part of him, and that is, perhaps, the 
reason that he has not turned more dollars his way 
than he might have done; but between himself and 
his true friends, between himself and his God, he 
is the richer. 

When I was given an opportunity further to know 
this man, as it came to me last summer while at 
work in his printing plant, I was amazed at his store 
of general knowledge, his almost perfect command 
of the English language — far exceeding anything 
I have discovered among mutes — his accuracy and 
skill as a printer, his cleanliness and thoroughness in 
all his work, and the brave, predominating spirit 
that, in man past sixty, deaf, mute, and blind in 
one eye, is worthy of the highest admiration. 

Mr. Lewis and his wife are both English, and 
like most English people are guided by fine ideals 
which are evident however you look upon them. As 
a true friend of the deaf Mr. Lewis has again and 
again proved himself ; and the significance of 
the name of his plant — Phiiocophus, “deaf-mute’s 
friend,” is borne out daily, for the place of work 



is the refuge of all deaf who meet with temporary 
loss or trouble. It is a great pity that the deaf of 
Los Angeles who have so long benefited by this 
man’s interest in them cannot show appreciation of 
it in his old age. That they are not daing their duty 
by him is borne out in the manner of their opposi- 
tion to the effort being made at present for a gen- 
eral reorganization of the affairs of the deaf in Los 
Angeles. For a general sketch of the life and work 
of Mr. Lewis, 1 am going to refer the reader to an 
article clipped from the Los Angeles Record of 
several years ago : 

Norman V. Lewis, deaf-mute, printer, collector 
and floriculturist lives at 2225 Vermont avenue. 

To the average caller, who is admitted to the well- 
kept reception room, the Lewis home is just like that 
of any other “comfortably circumstanced” resident. 

But to those who are privileged to roam at will 
through house, work-shop and garden, the place 
is a veritable trophy ground. 

It is a haven of quiet. Still pervades every nook 
and crany. 

The absence of confusion, the air of restfnllness 
and the atmosphere of content are the first impres- 
sions of one who crosses the threshold. 

But this cosy two-story house is more than an 
ideal home. It shelters one of the most complete 
type-setting and printing establishments in the city. 

Living room, kitchen, china closet and screen 
porch, each represent a distinctive feature of the 
apparatus by which this man earns a competent 
livlihood. 

The printing outfit is valued by its owner at about 
$2000. Besides job-wok and the printing of calling 
and business cards, Mr. Lewis is printer and pub- 
lisher of the “Church Messenger” for the Episcopal 
diocese of Los Angeles. 

Every department of the work is done within 
the home by the silent operator. 

Mr. Lewis is one of the foremost scholars and 
business men in the deaf-mute world and his his- 
tory is interesting and unique. 

Born at Toronto, Canada, in 1852. he lived, laughed 
and listened as other children do. But at the age 
of 4. through the effects of scarlet fever, the world 
ceased speaking to him through sounds and com- 
munication by speech was forever cut off from him. 

He was a deaf-mute. 

But .such are the resources of the human mind 
that, deprived of two of the most necessary means 
with which to live and learn, the child developed 
his sense of sight to the utmost. 

While still young, he was sent to the poineer 
school for deaf in Toronto, then conducted by J. 
B. McCann. Later he studied at Hamilton, Ontario, 
receiving altogether four years’ instruction. 

At the age of 13, wEen many children are just 
commencing to learn, he was apprenticed to the 
Toronto Daily Globe to learn the printers' trade. 
His capabilities proved to be more than equal to 
the demand, and later he removed to Detroit to 
follow the same pursuit on his own responsibility. 

During his residence in Toronto he published the 
Silent Nation for the Deaf. 

About 1886, after having made an enviable record 
for himself in the printing world, Mr. Lewis sought 
California sunshine for the benefit of a fragile wife. 

For several years he worked successfully in job 
printing establishments and on magazine work, and 
in i8y8 commenced business for himself. 

Since then the home has been purchasd and many 
improvments to the work-shop completed. 

Mr. Lewis is an active member of St. John’s 
church and much of his business comes from men 
and women of the local diocese. 

Aside from success in business, the deaf-mute 
is a man of hobbies. Flowers are one of them, 
and he devotes the few spare hours of a happy 
life to his little back-yard Eden. 

In it grow the rarest hybrids of the fuschia, 
many colored carnations, ferns, lilies, roses and gera- 
niums. 

Leading from the kitchen doorstep through a 
tree-shadowed pathway, the silent host eagerly 
pilots an interested guest down through the garden 
to his printing annex, where everything is as spot- 
lessly clean and orderly as within doors. 

Back past the flowering shrubbery and into the 
pleasant living room, it seems only a step from 
forms of type to varieties of coin. 

Mr. Lewis is a collector. .And they who are half 
intent upon learning the possibilities of a deaf-mute’s 
life learn quickly that this wonderful man is not 
only a first-class printer, flower culturist and coin 
gatherer, but the possessor of one of the rarest stamp 
and badge collections in the country 



MRS. NORMAN V. LEWIS 


Though the silent printer has not smoked for 
many years, he delights to show’ his friends great 
assortment of pipes, cigars and cigarette holders — 
meerschaums — which he fondly cherishes, and at 
the same time, to tell on paper past feats at record 
smoking. He smilingly announces that it was no 
uncommon thing for him to smoke to cigars in a 
day, as well as several pipes. 

Fifty-two years old. w’ith a remunerative business 
at his finger's ends ; a father and mother, 80 and 75 
respectively living in Pasenda, and a gentle wife to 
keep him company, Mr. Lewis, the deaf-mute, is 
one of the busiest, happiest men in Los .Angeles. 

The loss of hearing and the power of speech which 
many might be led to believe an affliction, when 
viewed in the light of all this man has and is ac- 
complishing, seems rather to be a special blessing. 

The business at 2225 Vermont ave., has grown 
to such proitortions that the proprietor has decided 
to erect a building on his own ground at the rear 
of the house especially for his work. 


TWO CLASSES 

Mankind may be divded into two great classes — 
those who are trying to get ahead and those who are 
trying to get even. 

For any man to rise above his fellows is to give 
the signal at once to envy, malice and calumny to get 
to work. The moment the conspicious target is 
discerned, the venomed arrow flies. When this 
man, who has had the temerity to climb the ladder 
was down here on the common level with the rest 
of us, we had no fault to find in him. But he had 
no right to mount rung by rung above us — to do 
the work ever so little better than we did it. to 
labor while we slept, to take additional tasks upon 
himself. His crime is that he got ahead of us. We 
will “get even" with him. 

Is there a meaner, more degraded being than the 
one who spends his lifetime studying to circumvent 
and to entrap the one who is successful? Is there 
an occupation more despicable than that trying to 
forge fetters out of lies, for honorable business 
independence, ju.st because to diligence, sobriety and 
insight into human nature there has come at last 
the deserved material reward? .A man instead of 
doing his own work plots to undo that of his fel- 
low. The work of such negation. Goethe truly 
says, is the work of devils. 

What sort of ambition is it that merely bides its 
time for a discomfiture? What kind of emplot’ment 
is it for the soul and the five senses to lie in wait 
as long as need be for a victim, to prepare an am- 
buscade, to deal in treasons and stratagems, not for 
one’s own success but for another’s ruin? 
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By Jay Cooke Howard, Duluth, Minn. 


“I hold that in an English-speaking country like 
the United States, the English language, and the 
English language alone should he used as the means 
of communication and instruction in all of our pub- 
lic schools. 

“You hold that the sign-language should also be 
employed in schools for the deaf : though why deaf 
children should be obliged to learn two distinct lan- 
guages, where one alone is sufficient you fail to 
state. In my opinion necessity alone could justify 
this, and nece.ssity has not been shown.” — Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell. 

1 1 E nigger in this particular wood pile 
is in the words : “should be obliged to 
learn.” Dr. Bell and every one else 
knows that the deaf are never “obliged 
to learn” the sign-language. Your 
pure oral teacher is like a hen that has hatched a 
setting of duck’s eggs and is forever fussing around 
and scolding and trjdng to keep the ducklings out of 
water. We all agree that the hen is a comical sort 
of a fool. It will not hurt the ducklings to get wet. 
It would simply add to their pleasure, health, peace 
of mind and good fellowship, all of which promote 
intellectual improvement and natural development 
along all lines. Your most rabid pure oralist must 
admit that it is almost as great a strain to keep the 
deaf in oral schools from using signs as it is to make 
them use English. The statement that the deaf are 
“obliged to learn” signs is nothing but piffle. 

It must be granted that the deaf take to signs as 
ducks take to water. Signs are as beneficial to the 
deaf — as necessary — as water is to ducks. You can 
raise ducks without a pond for them to swim in but 
it is contrary to nature. If the deaf have the sign 
language at their finger-tips, why not turn it to 
account instead of wasting time trying to suppress 
it. Dr. J. L. Smith, than whom there is not a more 
successful teacher of the deaf, and who is himself 
deaf says : 

“There are those who would shift the blame for 
the faulty language of the deaf pupil upon the use 
of the sign-language and do away with it for the 
same reason. It is true, and it is fully disproved 
by facts, (i) That many deaf people taught with the 
aid of the sign-language have acquired a fluent and 
correct use of English. (2) That the deaf taught 
bv the pure oral method use the same imperfect 
English, and (3) That the hearing infant and the 
forei^er commit similar faults ag:iinst the King's 
English. I believe that the sign-buiguage rightly 
used, for the imparting of ideas and for explanation, 
is an aid in the learning of English. Used to excess 
or used unnecessarily, it may hinder the acquisition 
of English by crowding it out.” 

Supt. Walker, of Missouri says : 

“The sign — or gesture — language is a system 
founded largely on pantomine and is almo.st a world- 
wide language among the deaf. * * * * * 

As an awakener of dormant intellect and as a 
sharpener of one’s wits there is no other vehicle 
of thought for the deaf pupil to compare with it. 
By its use our pupils are enabled to express them- 
selves much more rapidly to each other, giving them 
unlimited scope in the exercise of conversation and 
debate. By its use also are we enabled to give lec- 
tures or readings to the whole school at one time.” 

“Would that the interests of our great country 
were as safe in the hands of our counselors as the 
interests of the deaf would be if left in the hands of 
those of their educated deaf friends” — Dr. J. R. 
Dobyns. 

A deaf man will be taken at his face value when- 
ever and wherever he desen'es it. If he is a “good 
fellow” in every sense of the word, he will be re- 


ceived as such and treated as such among his hearing 
associates. All that a deaf man need do is to show 
that he can do good work, and do it, and be affable 
among his fellow-workers, and he will win and hold 
a place in the esteem of his employer and the regard 
of his fellow employees. ♦**♦***♦ 

Any man. be he deaf or otherw-ise, who goes about 
in the world in a suspicious frame of mind, look- 
ing for slights and insults, is pretty sure to meet 
with them good and plenty. But let a man go about 
in a spirit of cheery optimism, looking for the best 
in others and trying to give the best in himself, 
and the best will come to him . — The Companion. 

The queerest case we have met with reference to 
the dea-f and dumb imposter crusade came to our 
attention the other day when the Secretary of the 
Welfare Board called us up to the court house to 
examine a man arrested for pretending to be deaf 
and begging among the employees at the County 
Building. 

He was a man of about 55 and he was no more 
deaf than is the Trust Magnate to the tinkle of Gold 
of the Stock Jobber to the tick of the Ticker. Judg- 
ing from appearance he must have recently been 
released from some sort of an institution, a state 
prison, most likely. But the line of talk be handed 
out was a classic of its kind. He had Alec Pach 
beaten by a mile and if there were a censor of the 
English that appears in the 1. p. f. we would have 
his head feeling like a whirligig if he tried to 
straighten it out. The beauty of it was that he could 
reel out reams and reams of it without batting an eye 
lash. Wc took a sample and offer it herewith : 

“I am deaf and dumb and anticipate the confidence 
of personal Benevolence. Please Courtesy a Compli- 
mentary' Contribution Contempulating the Courteous 
Principle of a Confidence in the Integrity of my Mis- 
fortune.” 

The Mayor, the Chief of Police, the head of the 
Welfare Board were quite flabbergasted and pawed 
the air as sheet after sheet was knocked off with a 
dispatch and precision of a Court Stenographer. 
However, he was locked up in spite of his protest 
that the proceedings were Uniformally Unoffically 
Unconstitutional and that no one present was a 
Competently Authority on the Legallity of his Afflic- 
tion of the Allimonical Cavity of the Aurora Bo- 
raelis. 

This is Imposter Xo. i for 1913, so far as we know 
Ik Duluth, but they have been running them in from 
ofte end of the country to another and laws are being 
presented in several states for the suppression of 
this class of beggar. 

We see by The Standard that W. O. Connor, the 
“good fellow” Superintendent of the Georgia School, 
is an expert cook and his Brunswick Stew sounds 
as if it would taste good. The particular beauty of 
this stew is that you can use anything from billy 
goat to a snapping turtle so far as meat is concerned 
and you can use four medium sized onions or not 
as you pefer, but it is contrary to Hoyle to omit 
two quarts of beer unless you use two quarts of ale. 
Ever since we have read that receipt we have won- 
dered just how many people were expected to hold 
that stew. We are going to try that stew some day 
when we can afford to buy the ingredients. 

The St. Louis Gallaudet School, presided over by 
the Rev. Mr. Cloud, is one of most interesting little 
schools to visit in the country. While h is a small 
school, it is not so far behind the large State Schools 
in the way of advantages offered. It is a part of 
the St. Louis public school system and the pupils 
have the advantages of a fine industrial training 
school. There can be no question but what there 
are advantages in having the children enjoy home 
life during the period of their education when the 
surroundings are good. The school is large enough 
to admit of good grading of pupils and with the 
industrial training given and home influences the 
school is certainly doing good work. Mr. Cloud 
was a diligent student Aesthetics at college and it is 
manifest in his choice of young lady teachers. We 
were at a Church Festival and saw a whole row of 



pretty little girls. Upon investigation it turned out 
they were all teachers at the Gallaudet School. We 
accused Mr, Cloud of violating the child labor laws 
and to prove they were kid.s we invited them all to 
have ice cream and the way they waded into the ice 
cream proved conclusively that they were under 
age. Mr. Cloud believes that, if he must have lady 
teachers, it is best to catch them young and intel- 
lectually pliant. He knows that if a woman has 
become “sot” in her ways she will march from the 
Treasury' to the Capitol in spite of all the mobs 
and hoodlums and contrary opinions from one end 
of Pennsy'lvania Avenue to the other. That Mr. 
Cloud has the right idea is demonstrated by the 
perfect harmony and united effort shown by all of 
his teachers and the results accomplished. 

— o — 

When the main building of the Michigan School 
for the Deaf was burned down about a year ago, 
everyone was e.xpressing condolence and sympathy. 
The Mirror conies out with a cut showing the new 
building that is to replace the one destroyed and 
now everyone is offering congratulations. Of course 
the old associations are gone. The old eagle on the 
front of the building is no more and the front steps 
up which James Milford Steward tumbled when he 
first entered the .school as a teacher, will trip up 
no more future pedigogs But the new building will 
be better in every respect and it has already began 
to have its associations. Many a little boy', knee 
high to a grasshop bug, and many a little girl not 
much larger than a cricket will some day tell how 
they saw the first .spade full of earth turned for this 
new building and recite many' an interesting tale 
about it or about things that have happened in it. 
As to the old building, though it is gone in a 
material sense, those w'ho liave cherished it for old 
times’ sakes can still cherish it in their memories 
and spin their yarns as well as ever. Every dog 
has its day and so has every building. As fine a lot 
of boys and girls have graduated from this old 
buildings as have ever left any school and we all 
hope the new building will prove as efficient a factory 
of manhood and w'omanhood as the old 


South Carolina to Lay Claim 

I T is believed, after gathering the history of the 
deaf relative to the country for a compilation, 
that South Carolina was the first state in the 
country to attempt the establishment of a school for 
the deaf by the legislative act whereby a school 
would be supported. It w'as in the year of 1816 that 
Samuel Farrow, congressman and lieutenant-gover- 
nor of the state, who declined re-election to congress, 
and declared himself a candidate for the legislature 
with the avowed purpose of establishing a school, 
brought the bill. It was passed finally as an act in 
1821. He succeeded in drawing the appropriation 
for the erection of a .school. He saw his success, 
and then refused further public statesman.ship 
honors. 

It is seen that the first school was established at 
Old Hartford, in 1817. It was one year after that 
South Carolina took the attempt. Therefore, while 
the Hartford school got support from public sub- 
scriptions and Connecticut gave the school money 
for a benevolent purpose. South Carolina w'ould be 
the first state to attempt in the legislative act the 
establishment and support of a school. 

South Carolina now lay's the undisputed claim for 
such a precedence. My readers, either compilers 
and historians or not, help correct any error in that 
claim, if there is any, for it would help some history. 

Walter Glover. 

Spartanburg, S. C. 

A Mistake 

I hasten to correct the report that my drama, 
THE DREAM, is being prepared for the stage. I 
do not know how the report originated. I have 
made several attempts to interest managers in the 
play, but with no success, the reply alw'ays made is 
that plays in verse are not in demand. 

Howaeb L. Terry. 
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degree of blaster of Arts by the same college. -As 
an educator he manifested deej) interest in the deaf, 
and was always urging them to read. While Princi- 
pal of the Western Pennsylvania School he issued a 
monthly called 7 he Raindrop, which contained popu- 
lar stories in language suited to the comprehension 
of the deaf. After completing the first volume, 
which consumed more than his salary for a year, 
he w'as compelled to abandon it. 

The mother of Mr. Logan died December 5. 1911, 
at the age of nearly Sp. She was known to many of 
the deaf of Illinois and Pennsylvania as a rare 
woman. In his letter to me two monJts ago he said 
he missed her great!}' and thus spoke of her: "She 
was so noble and good, with a grace and charm 
about her that made her beloved of all. If any were 
sick or in trouble sbe was at their side to help, com- 
fort or Counsel them. This was her way even when a 
mere child. Whatever of good there may be in me 
was due to her faithful ami painstaking training. 
She was my companion and my counsellor all my life, 
and we were always very happy together.” 

1 regret very much not to be able to present the 
rctiders of the Silent Worker with a portrait of 
Mr. Logan, It was promised me. but owing to his 
sereve illness of last February he has been unable to 
have his picture taken. 

Books must follow sciences, and not sciences 
books. — .Selected. 

-Among the well known deaf men of this country 
the name of George T. Dougherty, of Chicago, oc- 
cupies a prominent place, chiefly because of the un- 
usual and responsible position he occupies as Head 
Chemist and Metallurgist of the great American 
Steel Foundries Company. Previous to his connec- 
tion with this "trust" corporation he was chemist 
and as.sayer for the differetit smelting and refining 
companies which are now included in the .American 
Smelting and Refining Company. While thus em- 
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ployed he found the acquaintance of Ex- 
United States Senator William .A. Clark and 
Governor Hauser, both of Montana. He also 
knows United States Senator Simon Gug- 
genheim. Dr. Dougherty was on several oc- 
casions sent to Montana to investigate and 
settle disputes in assays covering a valuation 
of thousands of dollars in gold and silver in 
base bullion, and while there came in contact 
with the above named gentlemen. 

How delicate and exacting is the work of 
weighing and assaying gold and silver bullion, 
is his specialty, may be judged when it is 
known that Dr. Dougherty is able to tell the 
weight of a single hair with his scales. So 
well posted is he in his .special line of work 
that he is considered something of an au- 
thorin', and has frequently contributed val- 
uable articles to technical journals. We will 
here refer to one article written by him on 
“Determination of Nickel in Iron and Steel," 
publihsed in one of the issues of the Chemical 
A e-oL's of London. England. The article was 
considered of such value that the publishers 
of the fourth edition of the book on “Engi- 
neering Chemistry,” by T. B. Stillman ( Lon- 
don) had it incorporated in their work. 

.A number of years ago Dr. Doughertv' was 
offered and declined the post of Chemist for 
the governnment of Cape Colony at Cape- 
town. South .Africa. He was the first man 
(as was then explained) offered the position 
out of a batch of ten of the most eligible men 
selected from thirty applications in reply to an 
advertisement. A large salary was offered, 
with all transportion expenses paid, wtth half- 
.salary while on the way. .A high compliment 
to the ability and skill of our Doughty Doctor 
Dougherty ! 

.Among the students at Washington University 
who were kind and helpful and who loaned Dr. 
Dougherty their lecture-notes (instruction was by 
lectures and laboratory w'ork onlyl was a young 
man named Pope A'eatman, w'ho afterward rose to 
great eminence in the business world. He was ap- 
pointed general manager of the twelve groups of the- 
largest gold mines at Johannesburg, in Transvat, 
South .Africa. When he came back to the United 
States he became genera! manager of the Guggen- 
heim mining and smelting properties. 




GEORGE BRY.AN SHAXKLLX 


IT is gratifying to know there are 
i| in the United States six deaf 
j] men who can justly claim to be 
.ij engaged in scientific w'ork. the 
r chief requirements of w'hich is 
precision of details. Heading the list, which 
is unfortunately too small, is tiie distinguished 
James H. Logan, .M. .A., w'ho formerly filled 
the po.sition of principal of the Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, from 1875 
to 1880. .Although it is 38 years since we 
saw each other at the Illinois School, and 
although he was my instructor in certain 
studies for a brief time only, I still remember 
the expensive thick dark-green suit he wore 
and the neatness of his personal appearance. 

He is now 70 years old, and though never 
a robust man he has enjoyed fairly good 
health all these years. For a deaf man Mr. 

Logan has probably filled more important 
positions that brought him in daily contact 
with the hearing world than any other man 
bereft of his hearing. Here is the li.st : 

Draughtsman in the United States Coast 
Survey Office, Washington, D. C. ; Instructor 
and Librarian Illinois School for the Deaf, 
1869-75 ; Principal Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, 1875-80 ; Optician in 
Pittsburg; Broker in Iron and Steel. Pitts- 
burg; Expert Microscopist in employ of 
United States Department of .Agriculture, 
Pittsburg ; Instructor and Demonstrator in 
Microscopy in Biological Laboratory Western 
University of Pennsylvania ; Botanical Work 
for Chancellor of the same University ; 
Demonstrator in Aficroscopy in Western 
Pennsylvania Aledical College; One of the 
organizers and for several years corresponding 
secretary Iron City .Microscopical Society, Pitts- 
burg; .Member Water Commission City of Pitts- 
burg; Expert in Alicroscopical examinations in legal 
case. 

The above is indeed a remarkable and varied re- 
cord. The only other deaf man known to have oc- 
cupied the chair in a university for the hearing was 
Douglas Tilden, who was for a time instructor of 
sculpture, I think, in the Lhiiversity of California. 

While a student at Gallaudet College, iSfiq-'fiQ. 
Mr. Logan was employed as private secretary to Dr. 
E. M. Gallaudet. He graduated with the degree of 
Bachelor of .Arts, and five years later was given the 
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Dr. Dougherty w as educated at the Missouri 
School for the Deaf and at Gallaudet College. He left 
the latter before completing his cour.se and entered 
Washington University, St. Louis, and took up and 
coni])ieted a two-year course in Applied and Analy- 
tical Chemistry. He has been following his profes- 
sion 21) years, of which l8 years have I)een with the 
corporation with which he is at present identified. 

Dr. Dougherty is one of the founders of the Na- 
tional .Association of the Deaf; was its first secretary 
thirty-three t ears ago, and at its last convention in 
Colorado, in igio, was one of the four men elected 
life members. 

In 1885. Gallaudet College conferred on him the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, and again in 1904 the 
honorary degree of Master of Science. 

“ One science only will one genius fit : 

So vast is Art, so narrow human wit.” 

Daniel C. I’icard is a Chemical e.xpert of Atlanta, 
Ga., of whom lioth the Louisiana School and Gallau- 
det College have just cause to feel proud. Having 
lost his hearing at the age of nine, after having 
attended the public schools of New Orleans for three 
year.s, he was sent to the Louisiana School for the 
Deaf, where he remained until he was si.xteen. Dur- 
ing all this time he was under the tuition of a single 
lady teacher, who prepared him for Gallaudet Col- 
lege. After graduating from Gallaudet with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, he returned for a j'ear 
of post-graduate work in Chemistry and Mathema- 
tics under Professors Ely and Hall. This was 
done as a preparation for entrance to the famous 
Massachusetts institute of Technology, at Boston. 
He obtained the degree of Master of Arts on finish- 
ing his post-graduate course. At the “Tech” Insti- 
tute he was admitted to the second-year (Sopho- 
more) class. He spent three years there, graduating 
in 1903 with the degree of Bachelor of Science, 
being the first deaf-mute student to have succeeded 
in winning a degree at this large and important 
technical school. 

Mr. Picard obtained, soon after graduating, a 
position as assistant chemist in the Atlanta District 
Laboratory of the Southern Cotton Oil Co., and was 
given every opportunity to learn all phases of the 
Cotton Seed Oil business. This i» now one of the 
leading industries of the South. He remained with 
this corporation until the summer of 1906, when he 
resigned and branched out in business for himself. 
A year later, his laboratory was consolidated with 
that of Thoma.s C. Law, the firm name being the 
Picard-Law Co. This firm, I am informed, has the 
largest clientele in the South in its specialty of ana- 
lyzing cotton seed products and fertilizers. I under- 
stand his firm has branch offices in several cities. 

Mr. Picard believes in taking care of the bodj' 
while in pursuit of the almighty dollar, and is there- 
fore a member of several clubs of Atlanta, among 
them the Atlanta Athletic Club, being particularly 
fond of golf and canoeing. 

.A business with an income at its heels 
Furnishes always oil for its own wheels. 

— Cowper. 

G. Bryan Shanklin became deaf when he was 
eight years old; received private in.struction ; entered 
the Kentucky School for the Deaf; sent a thrill of 
horror among the faculty there by the ease with 
which he mastered the full course in a few weeks, 
and was sent to Gallaudet College in 1903. After 
two years at Gallaudet he left to enter the Electrical 
Engineering department of the University of Ken- 
tucky, where he remained four years, graduating in 
191 1. During all this time he was a member of the 
athletic teams of the University, a circumstance 
■which aided him materially in his studies because 
of the assistance which the athletic professors ren- 
dered him outside of their regular work. He recited 
orally and was usually given a written copy of the 
lectures. 

He successfully passed the examinations and was 
graduated. In the fall of the year of his graduation 
he was engaged by the great General Electrical Com- 


pany of Schenectady, New York, to work for them in 
their Testing Department. .At the same time he 
pursued a i y< year Engineering Course prepared 
by the Company for the training, of engineers. The 
course consisted of the prac.ical operations of various 
kinds of electrical apparatus. 

Mr. Shanklin. although only 27 years old, is such 
a valuable man that the company some time ago sent 
him abroad at its e.xpense to spend several months in 
the great trade centres of Europe siudying the lat- 
est ideas and appliances in his line. This bright deaf 
man aims eventually to become one of the consult- 
ing engineers of the great corporation where he is 
at present employed. It is said he now receives a 
salary of several thou.sand dollars a year. In reply 
to my letter of inquiry, one of the officers of the 
General Electric Company wrote as follows : 

“We admitted him to our Testing Department 
with some hesitation on account of his deafness. He 
provided himself with an ear telephone attachment, 
which was no doubt of great assistance to him. His 
record in the Testing Department is very good, and 
though we had some misgivings about his doing 
satisfactory work, we are pleased to say that the 
experiment worked out very well, and his record 
is as good as that made by' other men who are not 
handicapped by such a defect.” 

Sport 

Went hand in hand with science. 

— Tennyson. 

It is only within recent years that l.saac Goldberg, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.. came into the limelight of the 
deaf-mute world, though he has for more than 
twenty years been Chief of the Chemical Department 
of the department store of Federick Loeser & Co., of 
that city. In that big establishment more than 3,500 
people are employed. Mr. Goldberg has charge of 
the work of manufacturing everything in the line of 
drugs, medicines, flavoring extracts, etc. His work 
also includes the testing and analyzing of merchandise 
to see that it comes up to specifications. We are 
informed that when any purchase of large amounts 
of goods of any kind are desired, the quality' of the 
material is determined by Mr. Goldberg, who makes 
a report to his finn. It will readily be seen that 
his position is one of great responsibility, and es- 
peeially so for a deaf man. 

Air. Goldberg, whose portrait I am sure all the 
readers of this magazine will greatly miss, is a 
graduate of Gallaudet College. He was educated at 
an oral school in New York city and is married to a 
deaf lady who is a product of an oral .school. They 
have two children, a son and a daughter, both of 
whom have received a college eductition. 

Only when genius is married to science can the 
highest results be produced. — Spencer. 

It will no doubt be a surprise to those who knew 
him to learn that Gerald McCarthy' is no longer 
connected with the State Agricultural Department 
of North Carolina. He was a graduate of the Il- 
linois School and of Gallaudet College, and was 
understood to be filling the position of State Botanist 
of North Carolina soon after his graduation. Dur- 
ing Christmas week I wrote to him for informa- 
tion concerning himself and his work, but received 
no reply'. As my return address was on the envelope 
the letter must have been forwarded to his present 
address, but so far no word has been received from 
him. However, I received a letter on January 21, 
1913, from the Director of the Agricultural De- 
partment of North Carolina informing me that 
“Dr. Gerald McCarthy has not been connected with 
our work for a number of years, and is now at 
Show'hcgan, Maine. The work which he formerly 
did has been distributed and enlarged and is being 
performed by a number of other parties.” 

“A wise man lived in Apple-tree Town, 

So w'ise he wore a big. big frown ; 

But he couldn’t tell whether 
Ahem ! Ahem ! 

The apple seed points to the flower or stem; 

’Tis sad but true that he did not know. 

Do you? Do you? Do you?” 


Dte Club of Silence 

The most silent club in the world, and, at the 
same time, one of the most unusual, is in London. It 
is called the National Deaf Club, and the moving 
spirit and president is A. J. Wilson, a gentleman who, 
despite the handicap of being deaf and dumb, con- 
ducts a most successful business in the city. 

Of course, the National Deaf Club is a unique 
institution. There are no talkative waiters, no elec- 
tric bells, no large print notices, calling upon mem- 
bers to be silent in this or that room. 

Nearly' 200 members use the premises, in which 
they can dine and wine, or play cards and billiards 
whenever they like. Ladies are admitted, and at 
present form more than a third of the roll. 

Bells are unnecessary, singns are resorted to. 
Thus, when some one presses the hell of the hall 
door a red light appears ovet the doorway, and 
brings the .'ittendant at once. A similiar arrangement 
notifies the waiter when his services are required. 

Those fortunate persons who can speak and hear, 
and who have been privileged to watch a game of 
billiards, declare that it is more than a relief to see 
a contest where neither party voices his grievances 
as he goes along. There are no criticisms of the 
tal)le, the balls or the cue. Everything is peaceful 
and quiet. 

There are some remarkable men belonging to the 
National Deaf Club. 

One gentleman, for example, is head of an impor 
tant railway firm in Smyrna, and has under his con- 
trol hundreds of men of all nationalities. Of course, 
he has been very successful. A deaf and dumb man 
who could rise to such a position argues that he is 
more than ordinarily gifted. This gentleman speaks 
by signs to his men, and he sees to it that they obey 
him. 

Another member has traveled over the world a 
record number of times, always unaccom|)anied, and 
although he has been in many uncivilized lands, has 
always been able to look after himself. 

Then there are the members who earn their own 
living in various professions. One actually teaches 
music, another is a nurse. 

There is an annual banquet for deaf and dumb 
persons, which is usually presided over by some 
eminent mute. And mutes have their sense of 
humor very well devloped. 

On one occasion, for example, two English noble- 
men. neither of them deaf nor dumb, happened to 
be among the guests. They wished to make the 
acquaintance of Sir Arthur Fairburn Bart., a deaf 
and dumb gentleman who has done much for his 
poorer brethren similarly afflicted. 

Some wag. thereupon, introduced the two guests 
to each other, giving the impression that the other 
was a deaf-mute. Consequently, the two men, 
although well able to listen and speak, began a long 
conversation on their fingers, until a friend of both 
turned up, and, after duly expressing his amazement, 
introduced his friends to each other in the conven- 
tional manner. They never again saw the wag re- 
sponsible for the little comedy of errors. 

Another good story of these annual reunions of 
the deaf and dumb was told by Sir Arthur Fairburn 
when president of the banquet. 

It appears that in the middle of the dinner a tele- 
gram arrived for one of the diners, and it was 
necessary to send for him. 

“How shall I identify him?” asked the waiter, w’ho 
was, by way, unaware of the peculiar banquet. 

“Oh, you’ll easily know who it is!” answer the 
manager, after deep reflection. “Take a look around, 
and you’ll soon spot him — he’s quite deaf!” 

Science is doing a lot for the deaf, and matur 
notable men have been saved from that terrible in- 
fliction, which a well known army officer described 
as the most terrible of afflictions, because it made 
its victims so lonely. 

The new head of the Salvation Army, Bramwell 
Booth, was condemned to deafness many years 
ago by the doctors, but science came to his aid, and 
he is able to hear quite well today. 
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By Mrs. E. Florence Long. Council Bluffs, le. 


SPEECH 

Talk happiness. The world is sad enough 
Without your woes. Ho path is wholly rough; 
Look for the places that are smooth and clear 
And speak of those to rest the weary ear 
Of earth, so hurt by one continuous strain 
Of human discontent and grief and pain. 


Talk faith. The world is better off without 
Your uttered ignorance and morbid doubt. 

If you have faith in God or man or self, 

Say so; if not, push back upon the self 
Of silence all your thoughts till faith shall come; 
No one zvill grieve because your lips are dumb. 


Talk health. The dreary, never changing tale 
Of mortal maladies is worn and stale. 

You cannot charm or interest or please 
By harping on that minor chord, disease. 

Say you arc zucll or all is well with you, 

And God shall hear your zoords and make them true. 

— Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 



T is rarely that one secs a man eighty 
years old who looks and talks fifty 
years young. Just such a man is !Mr. 
Andrew Weinberger, of Benson, Neb- 
raska. a suburb of Omaha. I met 
him the other night at a party given by many of 
the deaf residents of Omaha and Council Bluffs in 
honor of the 75th birthday of Mr. Conrad Zorbaugh 
of the latter city. Mr. Weinberger was inveigled 
into giving me his photograph to appear in the 
WoRKEK and modestly added a few facts about 
himself only when earnestly pumped. 

He was born in Stockhausen, Germany, sometime 
in January, 1883, and became deaf from brain fever 
when only two years old. He attended the school 
for the deaf there for only two terms and became a 
good lip-reader with a fairly good command of 
.speech. He said the German school was very strict 
in discipline and never allowed anything to be done 
in the wrong way at all, so that all the pupils were 
accustomed to give close attention to their teachers 
and to what was being taught. 

When fifteen years old he was apprenticed to a 
tailor and finished learning the trade in three years. 
He came to America in 1852, remaining in New 
York a few years and then going to New Orleans. 
In 1884 he came to Nebraska, locating at North 
Platte and three years later came to Omaha where 
he has worked at his trade of tailoring ever since. 

Mr. Weinberger has been married twice, his wife 
having died after twenty-five years of wedded life 
which was blessed with four children now grown. 
The coming summer will mark the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his marriage with his second wife, 
some tw'enty years his junior. One daughter was 
born of this union but she died in infancy. 

Mr. Weinberger has worked at the tailor’s trade 
for sixty-five years and is still busy working full 
time despite his eighty years. At present he makes 
nothing but fancy vests for the Omaha firm by 
whom he has been employed continuously for the 
past twenty-three years and is considered the best 
of their workmen. 

In the great city of Chicago, where the big lake 
breezes blow hard in wdnter and softly cool in sum- 



mer, there is a deaf man who sadly discredits any- 
thing for the oral method and has an unalterable 
prejudice against the claim.s of oral possibilities. 

Now this man was born deaf and never was 
taught articulation, for the American schools had 
not yet caught on to the oral fad. But he had a 
petite deaf wife who could speak before she became 
deaf and who had acquired the art of lip-reading 
by her own efforts with members of her own family. 
When a daughter came to bless them and he saw 
his wdfe in after years speaking easily to the child 
and reading her lips, he was filled with envy. 

About that time the oral day school in Chicago 
was attracting the hopes of numberless parents of 
deaf children and the great possibilities claimed 
by the oralists caused this deaf man to entertain 
the idea of learning to talk. "Better late than never” 
and "Never too late to learn” were the maxims he 
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used to encourage himself and give him the forti- 
tude necessary to approach the oral teacher with 
his request. She assured him it was not only pos- 
sible but it was easy of accomplishment, and accord- 
ingly he crossed her palm with the necessary coin 
and started to learn speech or die in the attempt. 

He kept the matter secret from his wife and 
daughter in order to spring it on them suddenly 
and enjoy their look of surprise when he should 
come in some day and greet them with a few “well 
chosen words." After several monthts of assidious 
study and practice b}' himself before the mirror, his 
teacher assured him that ant- one could understand 
him perfectly, that he articulated "clearly and dis- 
tinctly” and that he was now ready to be "restored 
to .society." 

Then one evening, when he reached home, he met 
his wife and articulated, "kiss me’" — and awaited the 
glad embrace. Instead she stared at him in a puz- 
zled way and asked what he was doing. He tried 
it again, but there was no light of comprehension 
in her eyes. Disappointed, he turned to his daugh- 
ter, and repeated "kiss me." But she, too. only 
stared and asked, "What is that funny noise you 
are making?" Then he told her he could now 
talk and tried it all over again, but with no better 
success. 

At last, chagrined and crestfallen, he guessed he 
w'ould try it on the dog anyway. At the first 
"kiss me" again painfully articulated by his master, 
the dog sprang up joyfully and whh an affectionate 
and sympathetic wag of his tail, licked his cheek. 

No, I will not tell you who the man is. but the 
story is vouched for by a man who heard it from 
somebody w-ho got h direct from the man's wife 


and maybe some of his Chicago friends will re- 
cognize him. 

Lord save us from our friends ! 

Here’s the latest information about the charac- 
teristics of the deaf by a hearing person who poses 
as one of them to a State Board of Control and 
publishes broadcast ; "The deaf are singularly like 
children in their frank truthfulness. They are also 
like children in many other w’ays. They are easily 
led, easily influenced for good and evil, especially 
by those who are masters of the sign-language. 
They are easily amused and entertained, and almost 
their sole joy comes through the sign-language.” 

It is to laugh, and then to wonder at the writer’s 
gross misrepresentation or inability to see that the 
deaf are not so much different from hearing people 
in the matter of truth telling and are no more “easily 
led and influenced for good and evil” than the hear- 
ing of the same degree of intelligence. Much de- 
pends on the strength of character and the spirit 
of independence of the individual and no two of 
the deaf are alike any more than all hearing persons 
are like peas in a pod. It appears that the writer 
has had only the intimate acquaintance of some of 
the inferior class of the deaf who are easily led 
around by the nose just the same as some of the 
inferior class of hearing people. 

The deaf have never had the poor judgment and 
lack of common sense to class all hearing people by 
the samples of good-for-nothing and inferior hear- 
ing people that abound like weeds. 

It will take the deaf a long time to recover from 
such silly nonsense. What this writer says is true 
of a certatin percent of the mieducated or partially 
educated deaf. It is also true of the uneducated 
hearing. But no such distinction was made between 
this evident percent and a larger percent of the 
educated class. 

People cannot be blamed for their views of the 
deaf when those engaged in their education will 
give out misinformation as if it described the whole 
class of the deaf. 


Drowned Mute’s Body Recovered 

Bristol, March 25. — The body of Joseph A. 
Boyle, the 17 year old deaf-mut®, who was drowned 
in the Delaware River here Saturday afternoon, 
was recovered late yesterday afternoon by members 
of the crew of the police tugboat "King of Phila- 
delphia. The body was shipped to the boy’s parents 
at Hazelton, Pa., this morning. 

Boyle, with two companions came to Bristol 
Friday to spend the Easter vacation with Professor 
Edwin Thompson of the Pennsylvania In.stitution 
for the Deaf at Mt. Airy. The following afternoon 
Boyle and one of his companions went out on the 
river in a canoe. The craft upset and Boyle was 
unable to swim. His companion, after a hard 
struggle, managed to reach the shore. 


Deaf-Mute Success 

At Columbia, S. C., the capital of the State, there 
are several very progressive young deaf men. One 
is Mr. E. E. Gaston, who manages the Columbia 
Vulcanizing Works. He owns a fine four-seat 
automobile and wishes to have visiting deaf people 
to call on him so he can take them out sightseeing 
in his automobile. He is doing a fine business. 
Another is Mr. Robert Cave, who is manager of the 
Southern Automobile Co., and is doing well. And 
still another Mr. Gross, from somewhere in Pennsyl- 
vania. He runs a tj-psetting machine but has an 
eye to business, particularly in real estate ; some 
of his lots, which cost him a few hundred each a 
few- years ago, are now up in the thousands. He 
has stock in a fourteen stor\- bank building now 
going up. — Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 


Compete with yourself and make every- effort bet- 
ter than the one before. This is the only path of 
progress. 




BIRMINGHAM ROOTERS 


AEAUAMA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF BASKET BALL TEAM 



HE TWENTY-SECOND OF THE 

EVENTFUL MONTH OF FEB- 
RUARY was the biggest day of the 
year at the Alabama School. Prepa- 
rations of more than a month cul- 
minated on that holiday in a clash between two of 
the best basketliall teams in the State, the game 
being pulled off at the School gj'mnasium. The 
occasion was made a reunion, not only of the grad- 
uates of the School, some of whom had not visited 
their Alma Mater for ten or fifteen years, but also 
of the Alabama Gallaudct alumni. 

A description of the basket-ball game and of the 
meeting of the Alabama Branch of the G. C. A. A., 
which followed, i.s herewith given : — 

TALLADEGA DEAF DEFEAT BIRM- 
INGHAM Y. M. C. A. DEAF. 

The local basket-ball season closed Saturday 
evening with a hard won victory for the Alabama 
School for the Deaf team, By defeating the 
Birmingham Y. M. C, A. deaf team, which has a 
record with games won from the high schools and 
other good teams of the Magic City, the Talladega 
team put in a bid for the state championship of 
teams in its class. 

The Birmingham aggregation descended on our 
town with flying colors Saturday morning, about 
thirty strong, and the defeat of their quintet was 
certainly not from rooting on their part. 

The teams mi.xed up beautifully, football and 
wrestling tactics beitig reduced to a minimum 
throughout the game. The only hitch in the fray 
was due to one or two rulings required by the visitors 
which could hardly be applied to the A. S. D. floor, 
and to this difference in rules the Birmingham boys 


attribute their defeat. The frenzied fans who 
thronged the gymnasium hall were given plenty of 
excitement, the result of the game being in doubt 
till near its close. Tbe locals scored first, after but 
a few seconds of play, and the Magic City stars 
came back with a few themselves, after which there 
was a lull during which neither side could put the 
ball through. 

During the second half the Birmingham players 
took the lead, and were getting ready to bag the game 
for their home trip, as Moon, who had been doing 
most of the scoring for the A. S. D. five, began to 
lag from a sprained ankle. The home team made a 
great rally, however, through Davidson, who put 
the score safely out of reach of the visitors by mak- 
ing five successive goals toward the close of the 
game. Alton Bell captained the Y. M. C. A.’s, with 
more than his old-time skill when Ire used to help 
the A. S. D. win against some of the best teams in 
the state. With him were three other former A. S. 
D. stars W. Bell, Smith and Bradley. Bradley and 
Hill did most of the boosting of their team's score. 

After the game the visiting players were enter- 
tained at the Meeting of the local branch of the G, 
C. A. A. 

Line-up of the teams ; — 

A. S, D. — Moon, rf, Davidson, If, Mancill c, 
Rhodes, rg, Howell, Ig, Butts, (sub.) 

Birmingham Y. M. C. A. Deaf — Bradley, rf, Hill, 
If. Smith c, W. Bell, rg. A. Bell, Ig. 

❖ 

GALLAUDET BRANCH HAS A BIG MEETING. 

The Branch held a good-fellowship meeting at the 
School on the evening of the 22nd in which the Birm- 
ingham Gallaudets and their friends who attended 
the basketball game of the same evening participated. 


The program evinced to the visitors that the local 
Galhiudet club, through small, is one of the liveliest 
in existence. 

Mr. Hofsteater took up the timely subject of “Feb- 
ruary’s Great Men” which he handled with such skill 
that before he had laid it down his listeners were 
much the wiser. Then the program took on all the 
action of the most spirited and humorous reel of the 
“movies” for W. S. Johnson and J. M. Robertson, 
the two star sign-language comedians of the pro- 
fession, got tangled up in a dialogue so true to life 
that the company had to rub their eyes to make 
sure some querulous strangers had not broken into 
the meeting. The aesthetic touches were put on the 
program in a song gracefully rendered by Mrs. 
Robertson. 

Before the mcitting adjourned Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Bell and Alton Bell, three former students of Gal- 
laudet, were admitted to membership in the Alabama 
Branch. 

The host of the evening, knowing the insatiable 
appetite of the members for conundrums in the shape 
of word puzzles, gave the assembled guests an ety- 
mological feast entitled “What’s What and Why.” 
Two of the crowd who have an especial affinit}" for 
the uncanny creatures of Noah Webster (J. W. 
McCandless and Mrs. Robertson) carried off the 
prizes as the best exponents present of tbe fine art 
of word-building. 

The best side of the program, especially to those 
who had indulged in the basketball game, was the 
part brought on at the psychological moment by 
the ladies of the School — a rare exhibition of culinary 
skill. No other comment is needed on the success of 
the meeting than that it gave every one who attended, 
including tho.se from out of town, that satisfied feel- 
ing. J. H. MacF.\ri,.vne. 


C. E. SOCIETY— ALABAMA SCHOOL 
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THK COURT OT HONOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAR, PARIS, AND ITS NEIGHBORHOOII AS THE AUHE CHAZOTTES SAW IT. ANOTHER VIEW OF THE COURT OF HONOR. 


TAIXLY, eveiy o le 
niy readers who 
iild have tlie chance 
come to Paris 
o u 1 d not omit to 
mark in his "programme." a visit 
to our National Institution for the 
Deaf — the Alma Malcr of the schools 
of the two worlds. And I can as- 
sure him that his visit would be 
worth while for all the interesting 
things he would see in the class- 
rooms, the Museum, the Library, 
the Chapel, the Clinic and so on. 

But, even without passing through 
the heavy front-door and just by- 
looking over the wall in the wide 
Court of Honour, we may discover 
some remarkable things that I wish 
to present to day' to my .American 




wished to pay the spiritual debt he 
and his brothers in aflliction owed 
to our great benefactor. It was 
with this end in view that he exe- 
cuted this splendid work, and gen- 
erously offered it free of all charges, 
to the school in which he had been 
taught. This statute was unveiled 
with much solemnity in 1879 by a 
minister of State, .\fter the cere- 
mony, as a well deserved reward, M. 
Martin received the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. 

.\s every one knows, the monument 
is representing the .-\bbe de I’Epee 
teaching a deaf boy, and showing him 
to make the French sign “d,” for 
D i e u — God. On the pedestal of 
stone, three e.xquisite bass-reliefs in 
bronze recall the most remarkable 


readers. 

Observe this picture ; do y'ou see. 


THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF IN TOULOUSE, FOUNDED BV THE CH \ZOTTES 


facts of the Abbe's career — his dis- 
covering of the deaf twin sisters, the 


emerging from a grassplot at the j . . . visit of the Emperor of .\ustria to 

middle of the court, a big tree trunk all encircled master of the National Institution, and the thirteen school, and the touching event of the winter 

with ivy? It is the only remnant of the famous Head-Masters, three being priests, who succeeded preceding his death, when his deaf pupils came to 
"Sully's elm-tree,” so called because, at the time when him. It saw the Pope Pius VH, when, amidst the jjgg ^ lighted in his room, 

the National Institution was a convent — St. Mag- pomp of the Roman Church, he came to dedicate On great festivities, the monument of the Abbe 

loire's Seminary', it w’as planted, in the year 1600, and bless the Chapel of the Deaf and Dumb; and jg I'Epee is all adorned with French flags, which 

by Sully, the great lover of farming and agriculture, Jean Massieu, the famous deaf-mute, the first in the gaily float to the wind. It was thus decorated when 

the popular Minister of King Henry the Fourth. world who attained a certain intellectual develop- .(flg foreign guests of the Bi-Centenao‘ came ta 

The small slip went on growing and growing; the mcnt: and Gallaudet, when, rebuked in Scotland, pay their admiring respects. 

white-robed monks of old, slowly passing to and he came here to get the blessed "Sesame" to unlock around the Court of Honor as it mav be 

fro during their relaxation hours, interrupted them- the minds of the American, deaf ; and Laurent Clerc, sgg,, ],y our picture, are standing the private houses- 

selves in resiting their rosary, to mark with a smile the young deaf teacher who followed him to the four streets: Rue St. Jacques Rue de I'Abbe de 

the progress of their little tree. New World to help him found the Hartford School ; l Epee. Rue Denfert Rocherau and Boulvard St. 

Years and years elapsed; new kings ascended and Ferdinand Berthier, the brilliant deaf writer; Michael. From these neighboring houses, principally 

the throne, ruled, and went to sleep their last sleep and so many, many others who had not such prom- from the upper floors, the inhabitants of the district 

with their fathers in the .Mibcy of St. Dennis. The inent parts to play in the great drama of life ; whose can see the young deaf and dumb play, go to their 

terrible revolution burst out; the peaceful monks memories have left no trace among us! studies or their manual work, or march off for their 

were obliged either to run away to save their lives. How brief are those little human lives I All these walks. I wonder if this sight ever inspires in some 
or to climb up to the scaffold. That bloody period men. having accomplished their destiny— great or of a thought of interest, love and sympathy 

passed ; the Deaf, “the adopted children of the small — the Master ordered for them, have vanished for the young afflicted ones I 

French Nation”— as the delegates of the National Fke the past shade of "Sully's elm tree.” And the a man, at least, has had this thought of love, and 
Assembly had promised to the Abbe de I'Epee at tree itself, being too worm-eaten, had to be cut some the results have been blessings for many silent ones, 
his death-bed,— were sent to the empty St. Mag- years ago ; but its trunk is carefully pre.served. and About a century ago. a priest of the clerg>- of the 

loir's Seminary to take the place of the former's every one that knows the memories associated with great southern town of Toulouse, the -\bbe Chazot- 
inhabitants. it, views it with a deep and melancholy emotion, to Paris as private tutor of a rich, 

Sully's elm-tree had then become a giant, fifty Close to this relic of the past stands the most hearing young boy. His room was high perched; 

meters high, of which the great head of green tow- popular monument in the silent world, the by the window, he could see the Court of the Nation- 


ered above the highest roofs of the surounding neigh- statue of the Abbe de I'Epee that numerous pictures al Institution, which was then conducted by the .'\bbe 

borhood. Its leafy branches were the abode of thou- have familiarized to every nation. This bronze Sicard. He observed every day the pupils, followed 

sands and thousands of rooks, that had unmolested statue is a masterpiece executed in the fullness of in a wonder their animated gestures, tried to under- 


liberty to croak and caw, since they could not in any his life and talent by a former pupil of the National stand what they are saying. By and by, the in- 
case, disturb the new inmates of the Monastery! Institution, the great sculptor Felix Martin who is terest and the affection for those afflicted children 


Oh I to think how, year after year, the great shadow still living and nearly seventy years old. Like all increased in the heart of the kind priest. After hav- 


of that three-hundred year old tree has sheltered the deaf of France, especially those of an older ing passed many hours at his window to contemplate 

human beings whose names are engraved in all our generation taught by the manual method Mr. the deaf children, he did better ; he crossed the street, 

minds ! This historical elm has seen, pacing under Martin is and ever was an enthusiastic admirer of emered the Institution, mingled with the boys, and 

its clustering foliage, the Abbe Sicard, the first head- the Abbe de I'Epee. Thirty-five years ago, he (Continued on page 132) 
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There are few more beautiful bits of verses 
than the poem in another column by May 
Martin, a graduate of Dr. Currier’s School. 


Among the societies comiiosed wholly of 
deaf men and women may now be numbered 
the German-American Society of the Deaf of 
N^ew York. 


To THE list of deaf sculptors, headed by 
Douglas Tilden, has been added the name of 
Mr. F. Lindstrom of Finland, who has, with- 
in a short time, won three valuable prizes in 
competition with hearing sculptors. 


It is a matter of great jilea- 
A Friend sure and pride to all of us 
at Court to see our ex-Govemor the 
President of our great nation. 
Mr. Wilson was a familiar figure to us for a 
long time, was always a true friend of our 
school and as the Chief Executive of our 
country doubtless will always have the good 
of the deaf everywhere well in mind. 


We are awaiting with some 
Our anxiety the action of the Corn- 

Needs mittee on Appropriations upon 
our requests for the coming 
year. We seem absolutely sure of everything 
but the item of a centre and south wing to our 
new building and even the prospects for this 
seems rosy in the extreme. There are, to be 
sure, a great many demands upon the State 
funds this year, the amount aggregating more 
than ever before, but there appears to be none 
more urgently needed than the new fire-proof 
additions that will furnish our little girls with 
dormitory accommodations and both the boys 
and girls w’ith an assembly-room and a dining- 
room commensurate with their needs. 


It appears from recent dev- 
Further elopnients that the deaf are 

Immunity not only immune from sea- 
sickness but that something in 
their make-uj) renders them safe under other 
conilitions where mo.st jjeople are subject to the 
direst physical suffering. A recent case in 
New York certainly indicates that this is the 
fact. The head of a large business house in 
that city, a deaf gentleman, had occasion, one 
morning, to take the elevator from the fifth 
floor of the building where he conducts his 
business. At the fourth floor the cable part- 
ed and the lift fell all the way to the basement. 
The other pas.sengers were badly injured and 
were all rendered unconscious by the fall, 
while our deaf friend was not injured any to 
speak of. and cooly proceetled to render aid to 
his fellow passengers. He had previously 
been run over by a fire-patrol wagon, a cir- 
cumstance from which he was none the worse. 


It is our boast and the boast 
Our Books of a large number of schools 
for the deaf that we have fine 
libraries, but it is to be feared that we are, 
many of us, more interested in piling up 
books than we are in getting them into the 
hands of our children. Our lessons in lan- 
guage, in grammar, in geography, history, 
and the other branches in our curriculum are 
all very well in their way, but after all, for 
real down comprehension of language there 
is nothing like the reading lesson. The great 
trouble is in getting the child started, in creat- 
ing in it an interest. The language is at first, 
just jargon ; “words and words,” conveying 
no ideas and giving no pleasure and just here 
is where the ingenuity of a teacher is taxed 
to its utmost. A little bit of pains, in the early 
stages, in selecting for the child a book at least 
partly within its comprehension, and giving it 
the idea of what reading brings, is indeed time 
well spent. After the first dawn the day 
breaks fast, and the habit of reading once 
fonned, the progress of the child is by leaps 
and bounds. One of the most important 
duties of the teacher of the deaf child is to 
teach it to read. She should see that there is 
a reader of some kind in the hands of every 
one of her pupils at all times and that a part 
of its time, each day, is spent in an effort to 
master the language it contains. To fail to 
do this is to fail in a most vitally important 
matter. 


That a dog, a plain every-day 
Another dog should do something in sur- 
Cure gery that all the surgical skill 
in the world has failed in, seems 
impossible, but such is the fact. When Charles 
Wheeler, of Newark, was arrested in that ciy 
for panhandling, he could only gurgle pitifully 
and point to his lips. The club of the police- 
man, and the pleadings and persuasion of the 
Lieutenant were alike unavailing; but when 
Jim, the police-dog, was introduced, Wheeler 
begged that he be taken off in language that 
was unmistakable. We have, frequently, been 
filled with admiration at the wonderful work 


of the police-dog hut never more impressed 
than in the present case. 


While thoroughly imbued with 
Fugenics the study of eugenics and more 
than delighted with the prospect 
that our babies soon shall know more of the 
secrets of life than our papas and mammas 
ever dreamed of in their philosophy, we are 
confronted right here on the threshold of such 
instruction with the difficulty of obtaining a 
competent instructor. It is not an easy branch 
to treat with delicay and diplomacy where the 
teacher speaks and has hearing children ; where 
the children are deaf the subject will be a yet 
more difficult one, and the chair yet harder 
to fill. 


The growth in the number of 
Growth of schools for the deaf in the 
the Work United States is almost phe- 
nomenal. In 1817 there was 
one. Now there are 64 state schools, 70 day 
schools, and 20 denominational and private 
schools, a total of 1 54. There are enrolled in 
these schools 13,193 children, ot whom 10,833 
are in the state schools. The projxirtion ot 
boys to girls in these state schools is, about 
six to five and the number of instructors is 
1,798, two-thirds of whom are women. 


That the Rev. Dr. Cloud should have the 
title of Chief of Police of Missouri added to 
his other honors is meet. His activity in all 
matters of law and order where the deaf are 
concerned richly entitles him to the honor. 


TO THE HUDSON 
By May Martin 

Fair Hudson, on thy flowing tide, 
So swift and strong, 

Bear down unto the ocean wide 
This humble song. 



Afar from home, oft turns to thee 
My weary heart; 

Near thy loved waves I yearn to be, 

And ne’er depart. 

Thy palisades, like sentinels, 

Stern-brow’d do stand, |, 

One steadfast wall of rock that tells 
How weak man’s hand. 

The Catskills rear their purple peaks 
In distance fair ; 

The river to the mountain speaks I 

A music rare. 

The setting sun i.s loth to leave 
And sink to rest ; 

A robe for thee he loves to weave 
And gild thy crest. 

The moonlight lingers on thy wave 
In fond embrace; 

Although they find in thee a grave. 

Stars kiss thy face. 

To him who sees the sparrow fall, 

Thy voice doth raise, ij 

In hymns of love, enfolding all. 

Eternal praise. ; I 
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April showers. 


Leaves and flowers. 

The Lenten season past. 

But two more months of school. 

Vallie Gunn has promised us a vis'it. 

Our new building almost under cover. 

Our new booklet is going to be a beauty. 

The grass never was finer at this time of year. 

Henry Redman spent Monday a week with us. 

Alfred Baimlin’s lawn squad is working overtime. 

None of our little folks saw the sun cross the 

line. 

A group picture of our babies will be taken this 
week. 

Not a single spray of arbutus has been brought 
in yet. 

Jimmy Squirrel has survived the winter and is 
-about again. 

Paul Reed Tarbutton's mother writes him beauti- 
ful letters. 

If wishes were automobiles a lot of our boys 
and girls would ride. 

Vito Dondiego’s house was partly destroyed by 
fire one day last week. 

There was never a more beautiful full moon than 
that of Saturday and Sunday. 

Edwin Londregan was not homesick a moment. 
He says school is “good.” 

Joseph Higgins ought to have been a naturalist. 
He is so. fond of the woods and fields. 

Miss Ruth Ridout was the guest of Miss Cornelius 
for a couple of days, last w^eek. 

Alfred says that he is “particularly enthusiastic 
on the subject of moving pictures.” 

Many of the big boys now take a spin around the 
■cinder track each night before retiring. 

Tuesday was Hattie Alexander’s birthday. She 
was well remembered by her many friends. 

There is no boy in the school more interested in 
his trade work than Lorraine Bridwell Pease. 

How nice a big low wagon would be for the use 
of the little ones around our Macadam roads! 

Our Easter lilies were never finer. They made 
beautiful ornaments for our tables. 

Marion Apgar iminted out the first robin on 
Saturday and got a big red apple. Marion has fine 
eyes. 

The Silent Workers have been photographed and 
we are awaiting with interest a look at the proof. 

We hoped to have Mrs. Shaw with us over Sun- 
■day, but, much to Alfred’s disappointment and ours, 
she was taken with the grip on Friday and could 
mot come. 


The story about the hen that laid a green egg 
on St. Patrick’s day is not credited by Louis Wen- 
zel. 

Doctor Barwis is making a careful examination 
of every pupil and a record is being kept of each 
case. 

A plenty of fresh eggs, fine young chickens, and 
hot cross buns left little to be desired on our Easter 
table. 

We are having difficulty in getting just the right 
kind of films for our teaching; so many that we ask 
for are out. 

Charles Dobbins feels that he is a little weak in 
arithmetic, and is giving that subject particular at- 
tention, these days. 

We thought we had a couple of cases of measles 
week before last, but they turned out to be only a 
slight spring rash. 

Mamie Gessncr and Mildred Henemier both 
hoped for a visit from their mammas an Sunday, 
but they were disappointed. 

The first ba.se-ball of the season was tossed out on 
the diamond Wednesday afternoon and the spring 
practice has begun. 

Ruth Ramshaw could not finish her Easter gown 
on account of a sore finger, but she took the matter 
quite philosophically. 

Everybody enjoyed the talk on "Ingratitude,” 
Thursday, and all left the assembly-room resolved 
not to follow Judas. 

The boxes from home were more numerous than 
ever during the Lenten season, and the little folks 
were proportionately glad. 

Baby Iverson was so overjoyed at seeing her papa, 
on the occasion of his last visit, the other day, that 
she had to shed a few tears. 

Our old school-mate Frank Messick is doing 
finely at linotype operating, and now has one of the 
best motorcycles on the road. 

Joseph Corello gave our chandelier in the centre 
a through cleaning on Friday and at night, it now 
looks like a big cluster of diamonds. 

May Lotz is richer than she has been for many 
a moon in the possession of a big crisp dollar bill 
that a “good fairy” left the other day. 

Our basket-ball team has had a most successful 
season thanks to their conscientious playing and 
the good management of Mr. Charles Otis. 

Frank Penrose and his cousin were recent visi- 
tors. 

A number of the boys and girls attended the 
funeral of Walter Hedden on the 17th of March. 

The present monitors are Jonn Short, Alfred 

Baimlin, Elias Scudder, Alphonse Barbarulo, 

on the boys’ side and Mary Sommers, 

Harriet Alexander, Clara Van Sickle and Lillian 
Learning with the girls. 

Frank Hoppaugh and George Bredc think that 
the New York Club is already sure of the pennant. 
Don’t be too sure, boys. There’s many a slip twixt 
the cup and the lips. 

Alfred Shaw was unfortunate enougji to have 
two of his fingers pinched in the Gordon press, 
last month. They have healed now and Alfred 
lias learned a lesson. 

Advices from Parker Jerrell and Alfred Grieff are 
to the effect that both are improving and it is 
thought that they will be well enough to return to 
school in a week or two. 


13I 

We now know what all of those mysterious 
packages that arrive<l before Easter contained, for 
since that time many of the girls have appeared in 
pretty new hats and gowns. 

The Rocky Moiiiihiiti Leader says tliat John 
Piorkoski is the strongest boy in the Montana 
School. We wonder whether this is the John 
Piorkoski that used to be with us. 

Masters Hoppaugh, Hapward, Palmieri, Dobbins, 
Pease, Dondiego and Garland must have paid close 
attention to the story of Dogan, Jennie and Bess, ’ 
for after chapel, all wrote it finely. 

There is just one person in our corps who may 
not contemplate our building with unmixed pleasure, 
our good watchman whose work will be consider- 
ably increased by the addition to our territory. 

John Garland hopes to take part in the relay-race, 
at the next pic-nic of the Newark deaf in July and 
is already in training for the event. He seldom lets 
a day pass without at least an hour of track work. 


Clara Van Sickle received a visit from her aunt 
Mrs. Bowers, of Keyport, last week. Among the 
pleasing bits of news Mrs. Bowers brought was 
the one that an electric lighting plant had been in- 
stalled in their house. 


The children were told in the assembly-room, the 
other da3'. that Easter Sunday was the first Sun- 
day after the first full moon after the vernal equinox, 
but, somehow, this did not make the iruitter per- 
fectly clear to all of them. 


Charles Quigley who made a success of his wood- 
carving while with us has just obtained an excellent 
position with the Victor Talking Machine Co. of 
Camden. Charles is a steady, reliable, hard-work- 
ing fellow and is bound to get along. 

A number of the boys and girls accompanied by 
Mr. Walker attended the confirmation at Trinity 
Church on the 6th. Mr. Walker translated the ad- 
dress of Bishop Scarborough. Harriet Alexander 
and George Brede were among the number con- 
firmed. 

Among our Easter visitors were Mr. Shaw, Mrs. 
Agnew, Mrs. Brosnick, Miss Bernhardt and friend, 
Mrs. Campbell. Sr., Mrs. Campbell. Jr.. Mr. August 
Dro.ste, Jr.. Mrs. Harrison, Jr., Mrs. Harrison. Sr.. 
Mrs. Abbie Kreutler, Mrs. Christina Krill, Misses 
Krill, 4, Mrs. Ernest Leske, Master Daniel Leske, 
Mr. John McClaj', Mr. Paul Morello, Mr. Frank 
Maggio, iliss Annie Melone, Mrs. Cathinka and 
cousin, Mr. Henry Otten, Miss Marj- Otten, Mrs. 
Rapp, Miss Rapp, Mrs. Frank Schmit. Mrs. James 
Thomson and baby. Master, John Thomson. Master 
Thomson. Mrs. Scheiber. Mrs. Pepe, Mrs. John 
Nightinagle. Miss Lizzie Nightingale. Mrs. Dorothy 
Dillon, Mrs. Chas. Woelper and daughter. Miss 
Lotz and friend, Mr. Teiiber and son, Mrs. Kane 
Mr. Quinlan. Miss Quinlan and cousin, Mr. Siegel, 
Mrs. Savercool and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Kluin 
and daughter, Mrs. Anna Brower, Miss Phalon, 
Mr. Kulikowski and son. Miss Kulikowski, Mr. 
Iverson and son, Mrs. Brigantice and 2 daughters, 
Mrs. Humphries and son, Mrs. Learning, Mr. 
Spangenberg, Mr. Harris, Misses Cohen (2), Mr. 
\’an Lenten, Mrs Skiner, Mrs. Bath, Mrs Ringled, 
Mr. Ringled and 2 sons. 


HONOR ROLL 


Edmund Bav'er 
Walter Battersby 
George Bedford 
Charles Dobbins 
Eddie Edwards 
Arthur Greene 
Roy Hapward 
Sarah Hartman 
Josephine Kulikowski 
John MacNee 
Randall McClelland 
Katie McKeon 


Lillian Learning. 
Marj^ Murphy 
Francis Phalon 
Wilbur Rapp 
Margaret Renton 
Ruth Ramshaw 
Annie Savko 
Dawes Sutton 
Catlierine Tierney 
Paul Tarbutton 
Nellie Van Lenten 
Esther Woelper 
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By A’e :\nder L. Pach, S2S Broadway New York 

1 R 3 . LOTTIE KIRKLAXl) CLARKE 
is no more. Xcver were more tender 
tributes paid to a departed educator 
of eitlier sex, than have been writ- 
ten about her life and death, Xever 
were oltituary notices truer. The ll'as/ti/igtoniaii 
issued a memorial number, and all the Institu- 
tion papers have given extended notice of this 
unusual woman’s demise. 

There was something in her treatment of the deaf 
that made them the better for ha^•ing known her — 
the richer for having her friendship. She knew 
the language of the deaf as .she knew the .spoken 
English tongue. She had no sympathy with any 
but real methods of educating the deaf, and these 
she was a master of. ^^'ith her now sorely be- 
reaved husband she attended all the conventions 
of the Educators of the Deaf, and was probably 
the best known and one of the best loved women 
in the profession, throughout which grief over 
her death has been as sincere as it was wide.spread. 

Prof L. A. Divine, of the Faculty of Mrs. 
Clark’s school, says : — 


“In all the years since my hearing failed me, 

I have never met any hearing person who could 
so completely make me forget I was deaf and she 
hearing.” 

I am quoting Mr. Divine because had he not 
given utterance to them first I would have used 
exactly the same word.s, for they convey all. 

Clarence A. Boxley the distinguished Author 
and Cartoonist of Troy. N. Y., has entered Effing- 
ham College. Many years ago Clarence was a- 
student at Gallaudet, and it is a safe bet that he 
will captain the Effingham ’nine" and “eleven’’ 
before he reaches his Sophomore year at Effing- 
ham. 

The office has been treated to visits not far apart 
from the "Jenkins boys.” I first knew them as 
babies that gave Prof, and Mrs. Weston Jenkins 
great joy. The other day Weston Jenkins, Jr., 
now Superintendent of large iron works at Rome, 
N. Y., with his bride of a few days called en route 
to the Marlborough Blemheim, Atlantic City, where 
ffiey were to spend part of their honeymoon, told me 
of the marriage of their brother "Van" who had 
called a month or so before and hadn’t said a word 
of an>'thing but Junior’s prospective wedding. 
“Van” is with the American Elevator Company of 
New York, and the two young men are of the type 
that “make good” in the highest sense of that 
much abused term. Sons of a profound scholar 
and soldier gifted with his five senses and a deaf 
mother of royal descent, as .Americans understand 
royalty of blood — the parents’ pride in their sons is 
only equalled by the sons’ devotion to them. I am 
proud of the friendship of the Jenkins boys, not 
only because they are bully good boys, but because 
all the years of my deafness I have profited by the 
friendship of their parents. 

The Mississippi Voice accuses “Bobs,” otherwise 
the Kansas Star editor, of being “coarse and rude,” 
and Bob’s reprints it a fa Colliers “Brickbats and 
Bouquets.” It’s a joke, of course, as “Bob’s” has 
made the Star the brightest star in the 1 . p. f. fir- 
mament. Once I made a tour of Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, with “Bobs” as a companion — he slept 


A Cigar Clerk Who is Deaf and Dumb 


proiuiiieiit deaf man 
says: — " I have watched 
young Bresmoiid care- 
fully and in the rush I 
hours at the Driskill 
House ( Legislative 
headquarters and the 
only real hotel in . 4 us. 
tin) and have never yet 
seen him hesitate about | 
filling an order nor re \ 
sort to jjad and pencil, ' 
although he tells me he 
has to do so once in a , 
while, hiesmond i s a i 
member of a very weal I 
thy and influejitial fam- ; 
ilv liere and is inde- 
pendently rich, owning 
several very productive 
prftperties ,and farms. 


Court CSV of 
“ The Tobacco Leaf" 
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I HE picture shown on this page might 
well constitute the subject of a feature 
in this week’s issue of The Tobacco 
Leaf. It shows a part of the interior 
of the up-to-date store of Abe Frank, 
Driskill Hotel, Austin, Tex. The store in itself 
is well worthy of illustration, as it is modern i;i 
every particular and is stocked with a fine line of 
well-known brands of cigars, cigarettes and tobaccos. 
The proprietor of the store. Mr. Frank, is also 
worthy of mention as one of the typical enterpris- 
ing cigar retailers of Texas. 

But the real subject of the photograph and sketch 
is the man on the left of the picture holding a 
I)ackage in his hand. This man is Eugene Hre.s- 
mond, who is famed in every part of Texas as the 
"deaf and dumb cigar clerk.” 

Bre.smond is familiarly known as “Bud" and is Mr. 
Frank’s faithful right-hand man. When a baby 


only one year old “Bud” suffered an atttack of 
scarlet fever which left him deaf and dumb. 
Though he can neither hear nor speak he is re- 
garded as a valuable man behind the counter. He 
possesses quite a gift of salesmanship, and waits 
on customers as readily and as satisfactorily as 
the average man who possesses all his faculties^ 
He is such an adept at lip-reading that frequently 
strangers come into the store and are waited upon, 
by him without knowing that he is a deaf-mute. 

"Bud” Bresmond and Mr. Frank have been warm 
friends for a number of years, and Mr. Frank has 
never regretted taking the man into his enijiloy. 
"Bud" is never idle. He is by nature very indus- 
trious and keeps nearly the entire stock in order, 
and has a large personal following. Mr. Frank 
has often made the statement that he would not 
trade “Bud” for any cigar clerk he ever saw. — 
Tobacco Leaf, Feb. 6, 1913. 


the whole trip, and I have Kodak “snaps’’ to prove 
it. but when it comes to edhing a paper “Bobs” 
has the 1. p. f. editorial bunch stung miles and 
miles. 

From the Old World 

(Continued from page 129) 
asked the masters to teach him their method. 

Some years elapsed ; the Abbe Chazottes had 
completed the education of his own pupil ; the parents 
of the youth, as a testimony of their gratefulness, 
offered him a good sum of money. Thanks to this 
liberality, he was no longer obliged to work for 
his living ; he had simple tastes, he could have retired 
to a pretty house of his own in the country, to live 
among his books, his flowers and his bees. 

But no! In his inner self, was a little spark of 
the great burning spirit of love that had enlightened 
the heart of the Abbe de I’Epee. He resolved to 
consecrate to the deaf all the time he had still to 
spend on earth. He returned to his native country, 
but it was to found a School for the Southern Deaf 
in Toulouse. This school was oi)ened in J826. The 
Abbe Chazottes conducted it for several years, 
sacrificing to it his talents, his whole little fortune. 
He encountered many difficulties and many sorrows. 


but never lost his courage nor his faith in a better 
and brighter future for his dear school. And he 
was right; this view of Toulouse Institution as it 
is today shows wdiat has become of the modest little 
school, began some ninety years ago, with one teach- 
er, the -Abbe Charzottes and his three or four pupils! 

It is now one of the most impormnt of France. It' 
numbers two separate quarters, the one of the boys 
conducted by the secularized Brothers of St. Gabriel, 
and the one of the girls, supervised by the Sisters 
of Wisdom. There arc about .300 pupils. 

The results obtained in speech and lip-reading- 
are remarkable, but what is more encouraging still 
is the moral development and the beautiful charac- 
ter of a great many former pupils. In recent years, 
two of them, a young house painter, named Henri- 
Labatut. and an humble country girl, Jeanne-Marie- 
Salles, have won de.served “Prizes of Virtue” for 
their splendid conduct and their devotion to their 
parents fallen into misfortune. 

And these are some little facts, some “crumbs of 
History” one may pick up by peeping over the wall) 
of the French National Institution for the Deaf. 

Mdlle. Yvonne Pitrois. . 

6, RUE Hemon, (Sarthe) France. 
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Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gift. 

2 Cor. 9:15. 

T he deaf of Philadelphia had the 
opportunitr- to witness a very rare 
event, that of the Corner-stone laying 
of the new' All Souls' Church and 
Parish House, on Sixteenth Street, 
above Allegheny Avenue, on Saturday afternoon, 
March ist, 1913, at three thirty o’clock, and over two 
liundred availed themselves of it, coming from all 
points of the compass and some from long distances. 
It was. indeed, a memorable occasion, the only one 
they had ever seen here, and was surpassed in im- 
portance only by the Consecration of the old All 
Souls’ Church, on Franklin street, a quarter of a 
•century ago. 

Solemn w'as the ceremony, there was yet great 
joy in the hearts of those who liad labored so long 
and faithfully for a new church w’hile yet scarce 
•expecting to see its consummation in their time. 

In the unavoidable absence of the Rt. Rev. Philip 
Mercer Rhinelander, D.D., Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
the Bishop Suffragan, the Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Gar- 
land, D.D., officiated at the interesting ceremonj-. 
-and the clergy' participating in it were the Rev. C. O. 
Dantr.er, hlinister-in-charge of All Souls’ Church; 
the Rev. Franklin C. Smielau. Missionary to the Deaf 
•of Central Pennsylvania and Western New York, the 
Rev. Dr. John Chamberlain, Vicar of St. Ann's 
■Church for Deaf-Mutes, of New York; and the Rev. 
John A. Goodfellow, Dean of the North Philadelphia 
Convocation, of which the new church wall be a part. 
Scattered among tlie crowd w'erc several other promi- 
nent clergymien and laymen and many of the leading 
deaf of the city. 

Bishop Garland conducted the service, which was 
beautiful and impressive, beginning w’ith a beautiful 
exhortation, and then with various prayers, psalms 
and other quotations from the Scriptures appropriate 
to the occasion. Rev. Dr. Chamberlain interpreted 
the whole service in the sign-language. 

Then the Bishop took a position close to the 
•corner-stone, and, after placing the copper-box tilled 


Although Bishop Philip Merecer Rhinelander has 
been here for o\ er a year, it was not untiil Sunday, 
March 2nd, 1913, that he made his first visit to All 
Souls' Church for the Deaf. The appointment was 
made to administer the rite of Confirmation, for 
which thirteen young persons were presented. He 
probably expecte<i to sec about fifty persons at the 
service, but found a congregation that nearly filled 
the church to overflowing, and it seems to have made 
an excellent impression upon him. He preached a 
fine, clear sermon on "The Gift of the Holy Ghost." 
which Dr. Crouter interpreted in the sign- language. 
After the service, he submitted to a handshaking 
time with the deaf, and, before departing, he told Dr. 
Crouter to tell the people that he had been pleased 
with his visit and that he was glad to have All Souls’ 
Mission under his care. It was known by many of 
us that the new Bishop had previously professed a 
deep interest in the Mission for the Deaf and in its 
new church project, and now this visit not only 
seems to confirm it but has deepened his interest in 
the work among the deaf. 


By Jamei S. Reicler, 1538 N. Dover St. 


SChXf, .\T THE L.WI.VG OF THE COKXKK-STO.V E OF THE NEW .\LL SOl'LS’ CHfKCH 


with rccord.s, etc., in it. and covering it with a slab, 
he struck it three times with a hammer while speak- 
ing. which formed the direct laying ceremony. The 
copper-box contains the followi-g article; : — 

1. Sermon preached by Bishop Stevens at the ord- 
ination of Rev. Mr. Sy'le. 

2. 29lh, 31 St and 32d Annual Reports of the Com- 
mission on Church Work Among the Detif. 

.3. Pamphlet — All Souls’ Church for the Deaf — Its 
Past and b'uture. 

4. Pamphlet — .A. Memorial Tribute to the Rev. 

Thomas H. Gallaudet, D.D. 

. 5 . All Souls’ News. Vol. V. aiid part of V^ol. VI. 

6. Copies of the Living Church, The Church News 
of the Dioce.se of Penna.. The Silent Churchman, 
J'he -Mt. .-Airy World, The Deaf-Mutes’ Journal 
and The Frat. 

7. Group photograph— First American Conference 
on Church Work .Among the Deaf. New A’ork 
1881. 

8 . Group Photograph— Clergy at the Consecration 
of the Old All Souls’ Church. 

9. Photograph — Henry Winter Syle. 

10. Photograph — Old All Souls' Church. 

11. List of Contributions to the Building Fund. 

12. Constitution. Bvlaws and History of the C L A 
1883. 

13. Report of the Board of Directors of the Penna. 
Inst, for the Deaf and Dumb. 

14. Report of the Proceedings of the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Advancement of the Deaf, -with 


an appendix containing the Annual Reports of 
the Board of Managers and Trustees of the 
Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf, Doylcstown, 
November. 1912. 

15. Constitution and By-laws of the National Frat- 
ernal Society of the Deaf. 

16. Coins of 1912— ic., sc.. loc.. 25c., i Coin of 1913 
—SC. Presented by Herbert D. Syle, Jr., and 
Henry Winter Syle. Jr., grandsons of the late 
Rev. Mr. Syle. 

The Corner - stone is located on the south side 
between the Church and Parish House where the 
main entrance to both buildings will be. 

Returning to the platform the Bishop delivered 
an address that was both historical and compli- 
mentary in character, and eulogistic of the late Rev. 
Henry Winter Syle, M.,A., in whose memory the 
Church is being erected by one who wishes his name 
withheld. Following. Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Supt. 
of the Mt. Airy School, made a short address in 
which he felicitated the deaf upon the progress made 
in church work by them and upon the success of their 
new church project. 

Then the ve.sted choir, composed of Miss Gertrude 
Parker. Miss Jeanette King. Miss Elizabeth Peiffer. 
Aliss Lillian Shepherd, Mrs. J. S. Rodgers and Miss 
Viola King, gave a graceful rendition of hymn 292 
appropriate to the occasion. 

After the benediction by the Bishop, the exercises 
ended. 

Considering the season, the weather was most 
propitious for this open-air ceremony and the sun 
peeped out from the we.stern sky during its progress. 


THE CLERGY AND members of jVLI, SDULS' CHURCH CHOIR. 


The accompanying photos are by Chas. Partington. 
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The “Efficiency” Campaign Hits the Deaf 


(A Dialogue Given at the Fehniary Meeting of 
the Ala. Branch G. C. A. A. j 
, ( Prof, To;!'. — of the Old School, 

j Prof. Xewhead — Erhciency Expert. 

Scene — School for the Deaf. 

Prof. Xewhead, talking very fluently, after the 
manner of the "higlihrows” is ushered into the 
schoolroom by Prof. Josh, and being given a scat 
explains that he has been sent by his Superior to see 
if the “Eflicicncy’' Campaign, which is being w'aged 
in all departments of the government, cannot be ex- 
tended to the state institutions, including the School 
for the Deaf. The two engage in a very rapt con- 
versation, Prof. X'ewhead. of course, doing most of 
the talkijig. Prof. Josh nodding his head in assent 
at opportune moments and scratching it when he 
does nor agree. 

Prof. Xewhead — My chief has delegated me to 
investigate your educational methods with a view 
to cutting out the useless expenditure of energ)’ in 
unnecessary motions (of wdiich I am informed you 
make far too many) thus materially reducing the 
cost per capita of educating your unfortunates. 

Prof. Josh — Yes. 

Prof. X'ewhead — You see, it has been demon- 
strated by our efficiency test, as applied to brick- 
layers that the workman trainetl by our advanced 
methods can so conserve his energy- that he can lay 
a thousand hricks thirty-three of one-third percent 
faster than otherwise. 

Prof. Josh (gaping and looking unwise) — But. 
permit me to .say that I fear you don't quite under- 
stand our School, as we don't train pupils to lay 
bricks here. 

Prof. Xewhead (a little irritated at not being 
understood). My dear sir, you fail utterly to grasp 
the purport of my allusion ; we have the scientific 
data to prove that there is a very serious loss to the 
government on account of your not conforming strict- 
ly to the latest pedagogical thought. 

Prof. Josh (scratches his head and looks more puz- 
zled than ever). 



W. ?. JuHNSOX .^Nl) J. M. KOBKRTSOX IN 
THE ROEE OF PROFS. JOSH ..\Nl) NEVVHE.VD. 


Prof. Xewhead. By the way, I suppose you have 
installed an intellectualmeter ? 

Prof. Josh (looking vaguely at the gas jet) — A 
what ? 

Prof. Xewhead — I mean an apparatus for taking 
e.fficiency tests. 

Prof. Josh (puzzled). We have a gas meter out 
there. 

Prof. Xewhead (making a note in his book). I 
see that you are w'ithout this most neccessary ap- 
pliance and I’ll have a description of one sent. Then, 
(looking wise). Explain to me, please, your disci- 
plinary methods. 

Prof. Josh. If you mean my method of preserv- 
ing order in my school room, I can say that it is 
alwa3's good. 

Prof. Xewhead. Yes, but what is your mode of 
correction? Do you administer corporal punish- 
ment? 

Prof. Josh (dryly). Well, if you'd know my 
method of punishing a bad boy. I'll just tell you that 
I use about the quickest method of bringing order 
out of chaos that you ever saw. 


Prof. Xewhead (anxiousl.v). What method is 
that ? 

Prof. Josh (with a satisfied look). Solomon’s. 

Prof. Xewhead (somewhat taken bj' surprise, with 
a contemptuous look). More useless motions f 
Why, man, don't you see the needless e.xpenditure 
of energy in using the rod which our efficiency cam- 
paign is designed to curtail? The State cannot 
afford to pay for such extravagance. 

Prof. Josh — Well, show me a better way, if yovt 
can. 

Prof. Xewhead (in surprise). Can it be that you 
are so far behind the times that you do not realize 
the power of mental suggestion? I would inform 
you that our advanced scientific deductions have 
proved the hypothesis that the moral force of a teach- 
er with true executive ability is of itself sufficient 
to preserve absolute calm within the school room, 
without resort to the barlvarous instruments by which’ 
the young idea was forced in an unnatural growth 
during the Dark .Ages. This, I would remind you, 
is the Twentieth Century in which the castoff clothes 
of the enlightened period are manifestly misfits. In 
our up-to-date schools we have no discipline ! 

Prof. Josh (changing demeanor and chuckling). 
I guess that’s about the size of it. 

Prof. Xewhead (hotly). By which I mean, sir, 
that through the application of our efficiency method 
of conserving motion we have done away with- 
discipline or something unnecessary. 

Prof. Josh (also hot). See here, you highbrow, 
to whom do you think you’re talking? You come 
here to tell me how to teach the deaf, when, for a 
fact, I was teaching them before you were bom. 
I say, you’re a dandy example of the conservation of 
motions after all that leakage in your vocabulary? 
Better apph' the efficiency testing meter to yourself 
and stop your waste, of hot air ! 

Prof. Xewhead, (dumbfounded) is shown out of 
the door. 


Breathiness of Speech— A Bit of Personal Experience 

By LUCY M. SANDERS. 


small girl was I w'hen it occurred 
s suddenly and simultaneously 
and the old, old verses, “The 
i “black dot with a funny lit*le 
md the old, old verses, “The 
House That Jack Built,’’ were guiltless of the black 
dots aforesaid. 

“But what connection has Jack with breathiness of 
speech?” I see some one ask. Have patience! .As 
every one knows, a teacher above ail, a comma fre- 
quently gives to the careless or rapid reader an 
read on to the end of a long sentence, though our 
excuse to pause in order to gain more breath to 
old friend. Lindley Murray, would have indignantly 
repudiated such an idea. How'ever, from whichever 
point one views the value of that much-abused article 
of punctuation, a comma does add to grace and 
smoothness in elocution. 

I had reached the stage of second readers, and to 
my mind many of the sentences were over-long, caus- 
ing as they did, considerable physical distress, the 
greater as, lacking good chest development, I was 
a sufferer from shortness of breath. I commonly 
began a long sentence full and bravely, anly to end in 
a wheezy whisper, to the distraction and delight of 
the other members of my class to say nothing of the 
strain upon the gravity of my teacher, though, be 
it said to my comfort, there were others in as un- 
comfortable a plight as mine. It was at this time 
that I noticed and began to speculate as to the uses 
of the dots and dashes and queer, wiggly figures in 
the middle and at the end of sentences, and when a 
wonderfully and fearfully colored copy of “The 
House That Jack Built” was among my Christmas 
gifts I promptly noted the utter absence of these 


little marks, and carried my puzzlements to my 
teacher. She was wise in her generation, saw her 
opiKirtunity and discussed with me the one fault of 
my reading and I, being a willing and ambitious pu- 
l)il, was taken in hand and drilled in breathing. 

Beginning with the first line, “This is the house 
that Jack built,” for days I practised a long intake 
of b'reath and a slow expulsion. The second line 
was then taken up. a third and a fourth, until finally, 
to my childish pride and delight, I was able to repeat 
the entire verse in one long, slow expulsion of breath 
and without the slightest physical distress. To com- 
plete this picture of a child struggling to overcome 
a physical disability, imagine her as marching from 
room to room, upstairs and down, with shoulders 
thrown back, the while keeping emphatic step with 
(he accents of each line of all of the verses. 

The result was remarkable. My chest broadened, 
I was able to control my throat muscles, my voice 
.softened somewhat, my enunciation improved, and 
I was proud of being as good a reader and public 
speaker as it is possible for a deaf child to be. In 
later years, while a .student in the Beverly High 
School, this earlier training was of immense value 
to me, since the master chose to ignore my deafness 
and required me to read essay's and give declama- 
tions on class days in common with all other stu- 
dents. 

Some years later, while observing one of the 
classes under the late Miss Harriet Hamilton, of 
the Rochester School, I was sympathetically in- 
terested in the efforts of one of the boys to over- 
come the habit of hreathiness which marred an 
otherwise distinct articulation. Miss Hamilton lent 
a kindly ear to the account of my early trials, and 


I believe that my sugge.stions were followed. 

I ever expound my pet theory that there is no 
better exercise to overcome breathiness of speech- 
than — 

“This is the cock that crowed in the morn 

That awakened the priest all shaven and shorn 

That married the man all tattered and torn 

That kissed the maiden all forlorn 

That milked the eoiv with the crumpled horn 

That tossed the dog 

That worried the cat 

That caught the rat 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built.” 

Or, by way of variety. 

Robed in senescent garb that seems in sooth 
Too long a prey to Chronos’ iron tooth 
Behold the man whose loving lips incline 
Bull with young Eros’ osculative sign 
To the lorn maiden whose lact-albie hands 
Drezv albu-lactic wealth from lacteal glands 
Of that immortal bovine by zvhose horn 
Distort to realms ethereal was borne 
The beast ululean, vexer of that sly 
Ulysee quadrupedal who made die 
The old mordaceous rat that dared devour 
Ante-cedaneous ale in John’s domestie bower." 

To this day when I find my lungpower decreas- 
ing, keeping pace with increase of years and avoir- 
dupois, I call upon my old friend Jack for help, and 
truly he is a friend that never fails. 

To the little deaf child the daily breathing exer- 
cises, combined with the practice of oo, ee, become 
tiresome, all interest and ambition keeping pace with 
the days that pass. Jack’s house and kindred verses, 
ever new, would stimulate and encourage rivalry, 
and proportionate improvement would be the result 
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ONWARD OR BACKWARD 

BY DOUGLAS TILDEN 


(The San Franciscoiijra/nifi^r had, last December, 
a vigorous editorial by the talented Ed. Hamilton, 
pleading for a good understanding among the war- 
ring factions of the city, and, much impres.sed by 
the resemblances of the case to our own, 1 have 
made use of Mr. Hamiltoti’s ideas and much of his 
language). 

B N. a. D. must go forward— not 

backward. For several years I had 
attempted to voice the necessity of im- 
proving the N. A. D., and have perhaps 
sometimes used an uncompromising 
scalpel-pen, showing how the old-time conditions 
acted as a drag to keep the association from going 
ahead. 

“What shall we do to put the N. A. D. into a 
better position in the race for influence and power ?” 

We have an answer — a suggestion to fit the need 
of the time : — 

We prospose that we meet in a splendid conven- 
tion at Cleveland. 

We propose that there be called together from all 
sections of the country, from all activities of life, 
five hundred deaf-mutes who shall discuss the needs 
of the N. A. D., who shall devise the best ways and 
means for meeting those needs and who shall then 
go home to place those ways and means before the 
■deaf of the United States. 

We propose that there on the spot we declare for 
FedKratton through affiliation of societies, and not 
only declare for the system but put it into operation 
immediately, the American Federation to be merged 
with the N. A. D. and you to elect your own officers. 

In this way we can fitly prepare ourselves to be 
the hosts of the nation in 1915. This is not merely 
Ep-scrvice— merely a “boost” on paper that is for- 
gotten as soon as it is read. I have already been in 
communication with the Exposition as I announced 
in the hist month SiLENT Worker, and I know 
whereof I write. I do not exaggerate when I say, 
as I then said, that there are indications that the 
American deaf will receive at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition such a recognition as was never before 
accorded them. 

Our congress of 1915 is to be a parliament of the 
deaf— truly a forum for the discussion of their 
wants and wishes, not a Court, as at 1 urin and 
Paris, where the people under the name of oralists, 
speak, vote and bulldose as they please, and the deaf 
and the deaf are laughed at, told that they do not 
are laughed at, told that they do not know their own 
business, and are then given a few decorations. 

When our parliament has spoken, it will, unlike 
the congresses in Europe, be the voice of the deaf, 
the whole deaf of the world, and not the whisper 
of self interest, the fawning tone of political design 
or the hushing of free speech and fair play by the 
awe of showy officialism. 

Every'thing will be in the open. All the cards 
will be played face up on the table. There can be 
the freest speecli, the widest latitude of debate, not 
by the heavy-calibre celebrities ranged around on 
the platform but by the audience. 

And out of the talking of many “tongues” will 
come a wisdom so simple as to be within the under- 
standing of the State Legislatures and so plain as to 
even make the foreign governments sit up. 

Even then we will, as I said last month, consider 
that we have not done enough unless we also create 
an iNTEKNATioN.iiL FEDERATION' for mutual assistance 
and uplifting, so that, no matter if we the deaf 
“speak” in English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
we know what methods are good and what methods 
are bad and, knowing such things, proclaim to the 
world that what we know is the truth, for we our- 
selves are the living proofs of the efficiency and in- 
efficiency of such methods. 


PRESIDENT A. F. D. 

But, to insure harmony and co-operation for 1915. 
and after that for 1917, the N. A. D. must do 
something at Clevekind. The deaf of Oliio have 
notified the nation that they will act as hosts to a 
convention to lie held next summer at Cleveland. 
It is to help them that I write this article. Their 
convention ought to be a success. 

All elements of the deaf life will be represented 
there. 

Art and science and religion will send their 
spokesmen there. 

The carpenter of Rerryville will crook his fingers 
in the face of the shoemaker of Venice-by-the-sea. 
The cowboy of Death Valley will rub elbows and 
match wits with the fisherman of Nantucket. 

The North, East, South, West, the Lake Region 
of Michigan, the pine forests of Maine, the cotton 
fields of Texas, the corn acres of Kansas, the apple 
orchards of Washington will be represented. 

The women of the aid clubs, the women of church 
activity, the women of the homes will swell the at- 
tendance to smooth the aspersities of the men and 
help say that Federation is good. 

All political ideas will have a place — Socialist, 
Republican, Prohibition, Progressive, Democrat. 

Rabbies, priests, teachers, single tax theorists, 
Spearists, Hansonists, teach-speechists, Teach-by 
speechists, teach - articulation - and -educate - by 
signists will be seated in the convention. 

The rich Union League, the exclusive Pennsyl- 
vania Society, the combative Amapola Club, the 
Bible Class of Susanville — they all are expected to 
play a leading part, and they ought to. 

For what? To the end, that the N. A. D. will 
know what to do. Out of the fog will come the 
sunshine. The spark from discussion will light the 
torch of accurate knowledge. 

Of course there will be sharp debates — red-hot 
exchanges — so much better. The lightnings clarify 
the atmosphere. Instead of smoldering distrust and 
hands-ofl disfavor will come mutual understandings 
and generous compromises. 

No man — no set of men will or ought to dominate 
the. debates or influence the decisions. There will 
be no chance for snap judgments. 

And out of this free, openhanded discussion, will 
come the final decision that the N. A. D. is in duty 
bound to support Federation. It will see that its 
present methods of national betterment no longer 
fit our demands. Those methods are haphazard, 
unscientific, crude, antiquated and even childish. 
Among them we have groped blindly for years. We 
stumble and wander and, in our uncertainity, still 
take mistaken paths. 

After years we have at last decided that the X. A. 
D. needs a shaking up in her laws and practices. 

Such a decision is not the result of sudden ectasv' 
— no “hurrah boys, come on,” but a convincing con- 
clusion after needs, experiences, mistakes have been 
looked at from every point of view with due con- 
sideration given to each interest, everj' section, all 
plans. 

At Cleveland, we ought to get a soberly, thoroughly 
debated, sturdily supported plan of action — in sup- 
port of Federation. 

Perhaps some one of you will rise and say that 
Tilden’s sole business is to wring the neck of the 
N. A. D. Let me tell you that you are mistaken. 
My only object is to aid, to assist, counsel, not to 
dictate, that is all. And you will perhaps be sur- 
prised to know that, in the confusion of the past 
years you have entirely lost sight of one thing, which 
is that you are already a Federation or will be one, 
if your president would only perform the simple 
act of issuing a proclamation to that effect. He 
could do so the moment he gets on the platform at 
Cleveland. I would therefore not be anxious to 


wring the neck of a society that is really a federa- 
tion and does not know it is so. 

At the St. Louis Convention in 1904, Dr. Fox sub- 
mitted this resolution ; 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Congress 
that, in order to increase the prestige and importance 
of the S'. A. D., it should become a Federation em- 
bracing all the State Associations, and that im- 
mediate steps should be taken to insure such a 
Fderation." 

This resolution was passed, is still on the minutes 
of the X. A. D.. and has never been rescinded. 

I have only to go to any lawyer and. showing 
him the resolution, convince him that the essense of 
the motion is : 

Firstly, Immediate action was demanded, and 

Secondly, Full authority was therein granted, and 
1 had done c.xactly this very thing, that is, going 
to a lawyer, and he told me that my interpretation 
was correct. 

if I am right, then two things happened ; 

Firstly. Veditz and Hanson etred when they did 
not, on the authority so conferred b)' the resolution, 
declare the X. A. D. changed to a Federation and 

Secondly, Hanson erred still more greviously 
when he said that he had no authority to act. 

Then it is not Tilden who is trying to wring the 
X. A. D.’s neck but you, yourself, who have given 
such a twist to your own neck that you have been 
looking backward all those years, while your feet 
stepped in another direction. Are you a federation? 

I want to know as much as you do. I may have 
been like a fellow who, calling the attention of a 
guest to a fine chiming clock, remarked that he had 
been winding it punctually at lo 130 for 30 years. 
The guest, by the way a clock maker, e.xamined the 
clock and. smiling in a quizzing manner, said : “Why, 
you have been wasting time all those years. It is 
an eight-day clock.” Are you a Federation? We do 
not yet know, upon which let me tell another stor>'. 
Mike had a haliy that would not sleep a wink, and 
he got sleeping powders of a doctor. The next day 
the doctor asked how the powders worked. "These 
powders sure did the trick. Doc,” replied the Irish- 
man ; “W'e gave the Darlint a dose, but it would not 
sleep at all ; so we just took a dose oursils and 
went right off to sleep and never heard that darlint 
cry one bit more.” The dose having failed with the 
X. A. D., we went right off to found the American 
Federation of the Deaf and rested. 

The 1904 shame should cease — the shame all the 
more hurtful for procrastination in the thief of time. 
Since the present officers of the X. A. D. do not 
know what to do, it now remains for Cleveland to 
set the things right which is liest done by voting 
at once for Federation. 

Let every deaf citizen, on going to that city, carry 
with him but one idea — that of pressing that living 
question home to the final issue by casting an un- 
divided vote into the great crucible of Cleveland 
debate, so that it will be gold for the enriching of 
the nation. 

Nothing but good can come of such an oneness 
of purpose and nothing but wisdom can flow from 
such an unity of action for Federation is a forward, 
not a backward, step. 

When, at the convention the reports of the Com- 
mittees are read and other formalities are gone 
through, old business will be in order. 1904 is oi.d 
RUsiNEss. You have to be done with the old business 
before taking up the new. You cannot get around 
1904; you cannot offer new motions and talk about 
new things, while 1904 is on the book and has the 
precedence of everything else. You cannot discuss 
Oralisni, Impostors. Civil Service, M. P. Fund, 
Endorsement Fund, ownerhsip ot the Hartford 
Monument, till you first find where you stand in 
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a wider view can come out of the exchange of ideas, 
mutual concession made, a better feeling engend- 
ered. 

Too much conservatism throttles and of the con- 
servatives, Ernest Renan said : “If one of them had 
stood by the throne of God when He spoke the word, 
‘Let there be light,’ he would have laid his hand 
upon the arm of the .-Mmighty and protested ‘No, 
Lord, not yet.’ ” Yes, first appoint a Committee on 
Celestial Law and wait three years longer. 

In governmental .systems. France, Germany, Italy 
and other European Countries differ from the U. S. 
The oralists have only to bring the Ministers of 
Education down to their manner of thinking, where- 
upon the ministers order cx-cathedra that a partic- 
ular method be adopted. The U. S. cannot meddle 
with "public instruction” which is purely a State 
prerogative. To pull the U. S. down to its knees, 
the oralists have to attack fifty states, one after an- 
other. Therein is our salvation, but only vigilance 
is the price of liberty, and even now a process of 
elimination is gradually going on in the Institutions 
and in the sign-language which “pertains” to the 
soul.” 

regard to 1904. Are you a National Association? 
Are you a Federation? You had decided to do some- 
thing in 1904 and yet have never acted since. We do 


not know who you are; being neither an association 
nor a federation, you do not, to all appearances, even 
have a legal existence ! 

Let honest, unsullied and united light be let in 
on this question at Cleveland. There ought to be 
a big national convention, not selected by bosses in 
back rooms who pass around the Kappa Gamma 
sign, not chosen by bat-eyed journalism, which fear 
one man, but calmly made up by the deaf citizens 
themselves, .so that such a convention will be the 
highest expression of popular government in behalf 
of National Unity under the name of Federation. 

We may have discussions but when the discussion 
in favor of Federation is made, it ought not to be 
frowned upon by a people sitting sullenly with the 
niggardly selfishness of a miser’s opposition to all 
progress. Instead of one idea or one plan, 
killing off the other in fierce combat and both block- 
ing the N. A. D.’s growth, a broader comprehension. 

The best way to resist is by means of a National 
Federation, and the time for you, Gallaudet men, 
to act is at Cleveland. Should you fail to rise to a 
ju.st comprehension of the needs of the time.5, may 
posterity point to you and say, “The blame rest on 
your heads.” 

1 ask that the Federation idea be accepted by the 
deaf in the spirit with which k is offered — honestly 


and openly accepted and not captiously and pessimis- 
tically received. I ask that my work be honestly 
and openly supported and not secretly and pettishy 
opposed. 

Cleveland will mean much for the N. A. D.’s- 
present — more for the N. A. D.’s future. Ohio was 
the birthplace of the N. A. D. ; let the State also 
pass into history as the place where the N. A. D, 
wa.s rebaptized for a larger and nobler destiny. 

Let us come together and decide, after many years'" 
delay, what is good for the N. A, D., just what is- 
needed to complete her necessity. 

Let us go forward with confidence in the present, 
and faith in the future, determined that the N. A. D. 
shall at last cOme into the inheritance of a wider 
horizon of usefulness, hopeful that she will wield 
still greater influence under the new garb of Feder— 
tion, in all matters that call for self-helpfulness, 
patriotism and progressiveness. 

And, when the Cleveland convention goes home- 
amid the plaudits of the nation, let the head of the 
new stationery of the N. A. D. blazon forth this 
splendid legend of progress : 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF THE DEAF 
Formerly the Nation.vl Association of the Deaf 
Founded, 1883. 

Incorporated, 1900. 

Reorganized, 1913. 


The Horace Mann and Speyer School 

Bv HELEN Ch. VAIL 


G that 1 was restricting myself 
)5ely to the hard-and-fast rules 
tain methods of teaching the 
had a strong desire to inform 
of what was being done for 
the hearing child .and concluded I would visit such 
schools that stood pre-eminent in teaching the latest 
and most practical methods. 

I chose the Horace Mann and Speyer schools of 
New York City, both of which are under the direc- 
tion of Columbia L’niversity. The former is known 
as the school for observation and demonstration and 
the latter for experimentation and practice. 

In many of the classes of both schools duties are 
assigned to the children, such as looking after the 
needs of the visitor, assisting with the lunches, hang- 
ing up clippings or pictures on the walls, entertain- 
ing. and taking charge of the finances of the classes. 

The children throughout the two schools are very 
courteous and manifest a pleased Interest in school 
life. 

They have a most wonderful poise and seldom 
ever seem embarrassed when called upon to recite. 
In one particular instance a child wi h the greatest 
composure entertained her classmates while they 
were eating their lunches by telling them a stoiy. 

The classes take great pleasure in acting out their 
reading lesson. One clas.s, at the conclusion of a 
chapter of "Pinocchio.” acted it out. telling in their 
own words what they were doing. .An advanced 
class gave a reading lesson very much in the manner 
of a dialogue. The selection was from “Paul Dom- 
be\'.” One read the narrative, another Mr. Dom- 
bey’s line.s, another Paul's, another Dr. Blimber's 
and in order others took the characters mentioned 
in the story. 

A first year class has a reading and a spelling les- 
son combined. When the child finishes a line the 
teacher prints the most difficult words on the 
blackboard. They are then erased and spelled from 
memory. 

There are several open-air classes on the roof 
of the Horace ilann School. The rooms are of a 
portable construction with a roof and three walls, 
the fourth side being entirely open and exposed 
towards the sun. In case of a storm on the exposed 
side a curtain is lowered and the windows on the 
opposite side are opened, thus giving the advantages 
of all the open-air conditions. The children are 


insured against chilling draughts by woolen tights, 
sweaters, hoods, rubber-coats, foot- warmers, gloves, 
and hags to sit in. These paraphernalia are never 
taken home but left in the school lockers. Only 
those upon the recommendation of the school physi- 
cian are allowed to enter these open-air classes. 
This branch has been found to be most healthful 
and beneficial, consequently there is a long waiting 
list of children clamoring to be admitted. 

I do not remember of having seen any zariiten 
work in arithmetic. In the younger classes partic- 
ular emphasis is laid on drills. The fourth year 
open-air class show such efficiency in their work in 
fractions that without any assistance from the black- 
board or teacher they readily give answers. In the 
youngest classes number sticks are used to see what 
relation numbers bear to one another, viz., six 2-inch 
sticks, three 4-inch sticks, four 3-inch stticks, and 
twelve i-inch sticks are the component parts of the 
length of a 12-inch sttick; and the .same of the 
component parts that help to make up 8, 9, 10. 

Drawing, or .Art, from the youngest grades up 
illustrates certain phases of number-work and read- 
ing. With paint or brush and ink the work is al- 
ways done in mass, never in detail. In one of the 
younger clases, figures or designs are developed 
from dots : the different arrangement of dots would 
give a rabbit, or a chick or any other object that is 
easily constructed. 

There is such a close correlation between nature- 
study. geography, history, and handwork that it 
is difficult to see where one begins and the other 
ends. 

lin the Speyer School the underlying current 
is the development of history. This starts in the first 
year, wherein the children are trained to take notice 
of the different domestic activities in the home and 
in the communities in which they live. When the 
child is familiar with the construction of the home 
and what helps to complete it, the life of the abori- 
gines of the Old World is studied. In the third 
year Hebrew and Egyptian life is studied and in this 
march of human progression we have in the fourth 
j'ear the history of the Greeks and Romans and 
brought down to date in the 8th year the history 
of our country. In the eigth year the study of the 
Civil War, which has just been completed, was 
arranged in a manner to convey to a child’s mind 
effectively and at the same time more interestingly 


by maps of the LTnrted States, each child being re- 
quired to mark the geographical location of the 
principal battles. 

In this same school in the second year I noted the 
children were making moulds in which to make 
bricks. They had been told what ingredients were 
used in brick-making. In addition these little ones 
had been taught how to put together a house and to 
hang wall-paper. 

I’p to the seventh grade there Is no vocational 
purpose about this handwork but it is merely to teach 
the child the conditions necessary for the success of 
any industry and the relationship it has either to 
history or geograjiby. 

In the third year the children make bowls and 
arc taught how to glaze them, which gives an idea 
of pottery making of today as compared with ruder 
methods of the early ages. 

In the fourth year the children would mould lead 
in small squares tind electroplate it, as well as learn 
how to bind books. From this handwork are devel- 
oped the lessons on the printing, paper-making, 
and book-binding industries. 

The initial work in geography is very closely allied 
to the industries, beginning with every day condi- 
tions. then working back to .some of the geographi- 
cal subjects defining agricultural ilistricts and the 
development of that particular industry in such 
centers. For illustration, take bread-making. Then 
the study of wheat, conditions for its growth, lo- 
cality in which it is raised, the distribution of wheat 
and shipping ports, taking Buffalo as a commercial 
center. 

Cotton, linen, sugar-cane, cattle-raising, lumber- 
ing, rubber and many other indu.stries are treated 
in the same way. 

After the child has a pretty good concept of the 
world's activities the text-book is used. In both 
schools Tarr and McMurray’s first, second and third 
text books on geography are used. 

Gymnastics, conforming to the spirit of the year’s 
work, are included in the entire course. 

One can not help marveling how much the minds 
of children can assimilate under the many advantages 
the up-to-date modern methods of teaching have 
devised, so that today one can say, even of a child 
with greater emphasis, 

“And greater still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all it knew.’' 
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CLIPPINGS 

BY J. I,. JOHNSON 

Discipline for discipline's sake may 
be all right for soldiers (who are ex- 
pected to act as automatons), but it is 
poor diet for children who are being 
trained to be reasoning beings. — Cali- 
J'oryiia Neivs. 

A bona fide deaf policeman exists in 
Rome, N. Y., in the person of Charles 
A. Messenger. He was made a mem- 
ber of the force to aid in running down 
impostors. He has been an employee 
■of the Central Xew York school for 
several years. 

The dailj- moving picture audience 
is about 5,000,000 people. A picture 
■costs all the way from a few hun- 
■dred to f 50, 000 to produce. The 
average picture is 600 to 1000 feet long 
and takes 15 to 20 minutes to see. — 
■California News. 

Blessed is the man who never for- 
gfets that when he was a boj' he spake 
as a boj’, he understood as a boy 
thought as a boy, and who does not 
expect boys as to put away boyish 
things until they become men. — 
Journal of Education. 

The new head of the Salvation 
Army, General Bramwell Booth, is .so 
very deaf he uses an instrument, held 
in the hand and placed to the ear, to 
•carry on the tremendous volume of 
business such an outstanding figure 
in the world of evangeli,sts and preach- 
•ers must transact. — Washmgtoniafi . 

The President-elect is an educated 
■educator and a committee will call on 
him after he gets in office and invite 
him to make another visit to his na- 
tive c:tj', Staunton, and address the 
2000 teachers and officers and trus- 
tees who will assemble there in the 
vacation of 1914. 

The Committee ( to be appointed ) 
to call on President Wilson and ask 
him to address the Convention in 
Staixnton, will be headed bj* Dr. E. 
M. Gallaudet and have a representa- 
tive from each .state of the Union and 
from Canada. — Mhsissippi Voice. 

One great fault of the deaf is, that 
after their school daj^s are over they 
fail to keep in touch with the affairs 
of their Alma Afaier, and keep abrea.st 
of what is being done there, bj’ not 
subscribing for its paper, for almost 
every school for the deaf publishes 
one now. — A. B. Greener in N. Y. 
Journal. 

There is food for reflection in the 
above for the former pupils. We wish 
that we could enroll on our list every 
young man and woman who has at- 
tended school here, not so much be- 
cause we want the subscription price as 
because we wish to retain their active 
interest and support for their old 
school. We believe that the old boys 
and girls would be much happier if 
they kept up the friendships of their 
school daj's, and the best means of do- 
ing so is to subscribe for the school jia- 
per. — Kentucky Standard. 

It is said that, since Wiscon.sin has 
twenty-three daj' schools for the deaf 
(all oral) scattered over the state, it is 
proposed to discontinue the State 
School at Delavan bj’ legislative en- 
actment. Robert Spencer, an edu- 
cator of Milwaukee, wellknown for his 
pure-oral tendencies, is behind the 
movement. It is sincerely hoped that 


this movement will fail, for the State 
School offers valuable advantages for 
the deaf in the way of graded work, 
manual training, lectures, etc., that 
the day schools cannot give. Even 
in country educational work the tend 1 
ency is toward consolidated schools in I 
place of the small district schools on I 
account of the same advantages spoken j 
of above for the state school for the 
deaf. Besides that, to confine the deaf | 
to the pure oral method of education 
and communication after school, will 
be, in the experience and by thet-.sti- 
niony of leading deaf persons edu- 
cated in that method, well night a 
calamity. — The Ohio Chronicle. 

Where the D2k.y School is Weak 

The day school idea, which is so at- 
tractive in theory, does not work out 
so well in practice. It certainly 
sounds nice to speak of deaf children 
going to and fro between their homes 
and school daily like hearing children. 
But there are circumstances surround- 
ing deaf children that do not obtain 
among hearing children. Hearing 
children can be gathered tt>gether 
from one ward in sufficient numbers 
to form a well-graded school. Deaf 
children, on the contrarj’, have to be 
collected from distant parts of the 
citj’. If the number is small, good 
grading is impossible, and every teach- 
er knows that good grading is an im- 
portant factor in successful teaching. 
Deaf children in boarding schools get 
a great deal of help and instruction 
out of schools hours which they would 
not get at home. They receive moral 
and religious instruction on Sunday 
which the day school does not provide. 
And every good boarding school 
makes prov'ision for industrial train- 
ing under skilled instructors, which 
the daj’’ schools cannot afford.- — Minne- 
sota Companion. 

The Feeble Minded De&f 

The Institution for Feeble Minded 
Children at Gleuwood, Iowa, has or- 
ganized nine deaf children into a class 
for such instruction as it may be p>os- 
sible to give them. Miss Iva Strain, 
trained at the Iowa School for the Deaf, 
has been placed in charge. Miss 
Strain teaches these children two hours 
a daj', and in addition gives articula- 
tion lessons to about seventy-five other 
feeble minded children — -mot deaf — 
who have defects in speech. 

The Kentucky Rtandard of Novem- 
ber 14, 1912, says this work originated 
with -Miss Vina George, daughter of 
Mr. D. Web.ster George of the Illinois 
School. “Miss George was appointed 
special teacher of speecn in the school 
and found among her pupils a deaf 
mute. She brought her experience as 
a teacher of the deaf to bear on this 
problem, which had been too much for 
those in charge before she came. She 
was so successful that the authorities 
were greatlj* impressed. Other feeble 
minded deaf children were admitted 
until there were seven in the class and, 
under intelligent direction, all learned 
surely, if slowly. Miss George re- 
signed la.st June on account of ill 
health. “ — The Annals. 

Reasons for Publishing a 
School P&.per. 

The rea.sons for publishing a school 
paper are to train pupils in the art of 
printing, to establish a .sort of com- 
munication between the home and the 
school that maj- be beneficial to both 
and to aid in the school work as far 
as possible bj^ filling the paper with 
matter that will interest pupils of all 



WANTED-A RIDER AGENT 

district to ride and e.rhlblt a sample Latest Model 


a sample Latest Model 
"■ng*r Dicycle furnished by us. Our atrent-s every where are making 

tpteialoier dlOR<«. 

•Jy BEQUIREO until yon receive and approve of your 

bicycle. We ship to anyone anywhere 1 n the tT . S , auho^t ■ ct Jttnu 
In advance, rr,ri>r/r<itAi, and allow TEW DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during 
which time you may ride the bicycle and put It to any test you wish. 
it you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the 
blc^m ship it tack to us at pur expense andro. wiHn.i 
rAC T ORY PRICES " ® furnish the highest grade bicycles It is 
possible to make at one small profit above 
actual factory cosL y ou save flO to $25 middlemen's profits by bny- 
Ingdirecttwusandh^e the manufacturer’s guarantee behind your 
bicycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from at ..y 
pi-Ut nntu you receive our catalogues and learn our unheard of facurj 

to rider B3ents. 

lUU WILL BE ASTONI^HFH "hen J-OU rvcelTeaurbeantiral catelocae 

*** "•■''"•OnLUand.tudroiirBUDerbmodDlBatth.wondCT- 
PL'AH “’IS rear. We Bell tue hlgaent erade bicrelex for 

8 mong- thaaany other factory. W'e BroBatl«ncd with Sl.OO protlt atmve Uctory cost, 
leda bicjctes uDder yuurowu name plate at double our pnooa* 

7 *®^ reeularty band!e sef’onii hand bicycles, but nmially have 
L’Ulcaso retail stored. Taese w.>c.car out promptly at prioea 
■ 10 * l>g!icrlptlve»>ar 8 aliillBta mailed free. j 

A if F C single Mfheeie* imported roMerehalnn and pedals, parts, repairs and 
-J* " I euuipmentofallklndsatfeoi/tyicretfu/ari’ef/afi^rnf-s. 


SsS Hedgethorn Puncture-Proof $ 

Sair.haoImfvTiMAe^ sample PAIR 

TOtimODUCE^NLY \ 


"The regutarretail frUettf these ttret ts. 
$10.00 per pair^ut to introduce toe A 
ioitborder$4.SS,P 


will stH yewx _ _ 

NOMORETROUBLEFROMPUNCfu^^^ 

NAILS, Tacks, or Clasa will not let the airout. IbSSIHI 

Aliuiiclredthousaiidpairssoldlastycar 

DESORIPTiOMs 

ridln*?, very dtiraMe nnd lined inside with t -l- 
A si)ecial Quality of rubl>er, which never be- 
comes porous and which closes up small 
punctnrt‘s without a llowini? the a Ir to escape. 
We have hundreds of letters from satisfied customers 
stating that their tires have only been pumped up once 
or twice in a whole season. They weigh no more than 
an ordinary tire, the puncture resisting qualities being 
given by several layers of thin, specially prepared 
labncoa the tread. The regular price of these tiros 


14 only costs a port*! to learn mg, itN OW aew and wonderful offers wo arc maklni 

J.L. MEADCYCLE COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL 


ages and induce them to read. The ' 
first of these aini.s could be carried , 
out bj’ printing any sort of stuff ; 
whatever, but to carry out the second 
and third is not so easy, particularly 
the third because of the dearth of lan- 
guage on the part of our pupils. We 
resort to all sort.s of .schemes to attract 
and hold the interest of the j'onger 
children and this sometimes calls ' 
forth criticism from outsiders, who do i 
not real]}' understand what we are driv- j 
ing at. When a visitor picks up the ; 
Index and sees “Johnnie Smith liad a ‘ 
tooth pulled last Sunday ’’ and 
“ Willie Jones mashed his thumb last ' 
Monday,’’ he wonders of what po.ssi- ■ 
hie interest such items are to any bodj-. i 
When we explain that Johnnie and | 
Willie are “just humans" even i 
though only seven or eight years of 
age and are delighted to see their 
names in jxriiit; and that teacher was 
trj’iiig to hammer home the phrases 
“last Sunday " and “ last Monday ’’ 
and to jxjund in the language of the ^ 
whole expression so it could not be j 
lost too easily, the visitor sees the I 
method in our madness. Then there ; 
are always the folks at home lo whom ; 
Johnnie’s tooth and Willie's thumb 
are just about the dearest things in 
the world and they want to know 
what is happening to their little ones i 
even though it may call forth their 
sympathy. These same critics occa- 
sional!}’ see in the pupils, locals some i 
sentence that will not exactly parse, 
or is somewhat .stilted or .stiff, and ' 
wonder why such language is permit- i 
ted in a school paper. The criticism i 
is more than likely jgstifiable as only 
good English should lie permitted to 
our deaf children. The only excu.se 
i,s that very often the awkward expres- 
sions are logically correct and the 



NOW READY 


200 Pages 

14 States 
8.S00 Nancs 

15 illustratioBS 
Siu, 4x7 
Cloth Boaad 


BACHEKRLE'S 


I Also General Information concerning the £ 
Sign Language and the Manual Alphabet, £ 
Biographical Sketches of Founders, Etc. £ 

Single Copy, 75c | 

? By mail, 80c | 

^ With Im. Leather Cover, $1.00 ^ 

i 1- J. BACHEBERLE. i 

3 2421 Moerlein Ave., Cincinnati, O. £ 


copy reader finds so many other worse 
errors that he lets them go 

To sum it all up, for and against, 
the little papers do a great deal of 
good if used properly. The more 
pupils they reach the better we like 
tlieni and we are glad to excuse the 
too severely critical from reading them 
at all. — Colorado Index. 
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The 

TRENT 


Go to Trenton’s Home 
of Opera and Drama for 
a pleasant afternoon or 
uig-ht’s entertainment 


The attraction! from the forniost Metropoli' 
tan Theatres 



B.F. KEITH’S THEATRES 


PLAYING THE KEITH VAUDEVILLE 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD 

DIRECTORY qf THEATRES 

B. F. KEITH’S Union Sq. Theatre, B’dway & 14th St. 

Highclass Vaudeville 
B. F. KEITH'S Colonial Theatre, B’dway & 6,4 & 64 Sts. 

Highcla.s.s Vaudeville 

B. F. KEITH’S Alhambra Theatre, 7th Ave. & 125th St. 

Highclass Vaudeville 

B. F. KEITH’S Bronx Theatre. Highclass Vaudeville 
B. F. KEITH'S Harlem Opera House, 125th St. it 7th Ave. 

KEITH’S STOCK COMPANY. 

( Harlem Opera House ) 

A distinguished Company of Stellar rank Artists prod- 
ucing only most recent Broadway successes. Matinees 
daily A new production each week. 

BROOKLYN 

B. F. KEITH’S Orpheum Theatre 

B. F, KEITH'S Bushwick Theatre 

B. F. KEITH'S Greenpoint Theatre 

B. F. KEITH’S Novelty Theatre 

B. F. KEITH’S Crescent Theatre 

OTHER CITIES 


B. F. KEITH’S Theatre Boston j 

B. F- KEITH'S New Theatre Philadelphia 

B. F. KEITH’S Hippodrome Cleveland 

B. P. KEITH'S Prospect Theatre Cleveland 

B. F. KEITH’S Theatre Columbus 

B. F. KEITH’S Theatre Toledo 

B. F. KEITH’S Theatre Cincinnaii 

B. P. KEITH’S Theatre Louisville 

B. F. KEITH’S Grand Opera House Indianapolis 

B. F. KEITH’S Bijou Theatre Boston, Mass. 

B. F. KEITH’S New Theatre Portland. Me. 

B. F. KEITH’S Theatre Lowell 

B. F. KEITH’S New Theatre Manchester, N. H. 

B. F. KEITH’S Theatre Jersey City 

B. F. KEITH’S Theatre Providence 

B. F. KEITH’S Theatre Pawtucket , 


F. F. Proctor’s Theatres 

WORLD'S BEST VAUDEVILLE 


DIRECTORY qf THEATRES 

Proctor’s 5th Ave.— Broadway and 28th Street. All Star 
Vaudeville. Twice Daily. Two Big Concerts every i 
Sunday. 

F. F. Proctor’s 23rd Street Theatre, f Continuous ii a.m. 

F. F. Proctor's 125th Street Theatre. | to 11 p.m. Eefined ' 
F. F. Proctor’s 58th Street Theatre. ( Vaudeville changed I 
Monday and Thursday. Latest Photo Plays changed I 


daily. 

F. F. Proctor’s New Theatre Newark. N. J 

F. F. Proctor’s Park Place Theatre Newark, N. J 

F. F. Proctor’s Lj^ric Theatre Newark, N. J 

F. F. Proctor’s Btjon Park Newark, N. J 

F. F. Proctor's Theatre Albany, N. Y 

F. F. Proctor’s Bijou Park Albany, N. Y 

F. F. Proctor’s Annex Albany. N. Y 

F. F, Proctor’s Theatre Troy, N. Y 

F. F. Proctor’s Lyceum Theatre Troy, N. Y 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Cohoes, N, Y 

F. F. Proctor’s Jersey St. Theatre Elizabeth, N. J 

F, F. Proctor’s Broad St. Theatre... Elizabeth, N. I 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Plainfield, N. J 

F. F. Proctor’s Opera House Plainfield, N. J 

F, F. Proctor’s Theatre Mt. Vernon, N. Y 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Perth Amboy, N. J 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre. Port Chester, N, Y 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre...... Schenectady, N Y 


F. F. PROCTOR’S BIG STOCK COMPANY. 

Also affiliated with one hundred other theatres in the 
United States and Canada 


Joaquin Miller as I Saw Him 

{Continued from Page izz) 
kan outfit, his tent and other trappings used in his 
trip alone across the silent wastes of the north. This 
cottage was formerly occupied by his mother. I 
plucked some roses that grew at the door, and these 
I still have. We next went to the cottage where the 
poet penned so much of his work. Mrs. Miller said 
that Bishop Trent, the great authority on words, 
asked Miller where he got his words and Mrs. Miller 
said in reply, “Genius.” 

So passed the hour — an hour that I am to carry in 
my mind to the end of my days, an hour that I thank 
God for giving. 

On arriving home in Santa Monica, I wrote to Mr. 
Miller, and his letter was followed up by an interest- 
ing correspondence. These letters, which the poet 
penned, and while suffering with the illness that 
should later cause his death, I now have in my safe 
deposit box. 


NEW JERSEY 

Trenton, — On Saturday evening, April 19th. there 
will be a stereopticon lecture by Prof. J. H. Mac- 
Ilvaine, of the Mt. Airy School Subject: “Yellow- 
stone Park.” 

.After a lingering illness of several months dura- 
tion, Walter Hedden passed away on Friday, the 
14th of March, aged 21 years. The funeral took 
place from the First Baptist Church, Wilbur, on 
Monday, the 17th, the Rev. C. O. Dantzcr perform- 
ing the service. It was attended by quite a large 
number of the deaf, besides numerous friends and 
relative.^. The pall bearers were: Hans Hansen, 
George Brede, Hartley Davis, Charles Burling, Wal- 
ter Throckmorton and Charles Backes. 

Burial was at Greenwood Cemetery, the grave be- 
ing covered with the floral offerings of both deaf and 
hearing friends. 

The death of Walter Hedden is particularly sad. 
Full of life, popular among basket-ball players, he 
was liked by all 

His sickness began early last fall from a severe 
cold contracted by prolonged bathing. 

There are five deaf men from this city employed in 
the Roebling Wire Mill at Roebling. They are 
Messrs. WainwrighL Fleming, Wengerin, WaJtz 
and Ohland. The last named is a graduate of the 
Fan wood School and came here a short time ago. 

Rev. C. O. Dantzer conducted Easter Services at 
Trinity Chapel Sunday morning, March 23. He 
also administered Holy Communion for the first 
time. About twenty-five were present. 

Belmar, — Miss Fannie Brown, who went under 
an operation in Long Branch in February last, is 
recovering. 

Princeton, — Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Hunt are now 
occupying their new residence on Maple street. 
Theirs is probably the finest and most modern resi- 
dence of any deaf couple in the State. Mr. Hunt 
holds a very enviable position with the Princeton 
University Press as Latin and Greek compositor. 


DEAF TAILOR TAKEN FOR A SPY 
The War in the Balkans is exciting much interest, 
owing to the desperate struggle the smaller states 
are making to vanquish their common enemy, the 
Turks. .Already a poor working deaf-mute tailor 
has been taken for a spy, according to one of our 
French contemporaries, and soon we may hear of 
other incidents in which deaf people have taken 
part. It is quite possible for the deaf to be very 
useful in attending to the wounded, or helping with 
the commissariat, if arrangements can be made.— 
British Deaf Times. 


I 


yULCAN 

ROLL FILM 

FOR THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


A size lo fit all cameras. The VULC.AN 
is the “ No Trouble ’’ Kind — no fear of 
failures due to film deterioration. 

Use VLTLCAN FILM and be assured of good 
results. Cost is no more than the kind you 
have been using. 

Send for free booklet and name of 
nearest dealer. 

Defender Photo Supply 
Company 

Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Office: 13 West 29th Street. 



INVESTMENT BONDS 


FOR 

INSTITUTIONS 
SOCIETIES 
TRUST FUNDS 
INDIVIDUALS 


MANY OF THESE BONDS ARE LEGAL IN- 
VEST.MEN'rS IN NEW YORK, CONNECTICUT, 
MASS.ACHUSETTS .AND OTHER STATES FOR 
SAVINGS BANKS. 


SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 

54 CATHEDRAL PARKWAY 
NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENT j 

OF j 

LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. ^ 

NEW York BOSTON Chicago ■ 


COHAN aiit HARRIS 

New York Enterpriiei 

George M. Cohan Theatre Gaiety Theatre 

Broadway and 43rd St. 46th St. & Broadway - 

Astor Theatre Grand Opera House 

Broadway an d 46th St. 23rd St. and Eighth Ave. . 

A $6000 DFAF FARMFR 
Robert S. Taylor, 1901 graduate of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, has made a success of his farm at Mount Olive, . 
N. C. The gross value of the products last year 
amouted to at least ?6ooo, and this left him with ai 
big balance on the right side of the ledger. He 
manipulated his crops so as to get more than one, 
sometimes three, from the same field. His straw- 
berries, honey, and poultry brought in a good part 
of the sum total. His experience and success arc - 
full of encouragement to energetic and intelligent 
deaf men to take up farming. Robert is thankful ' 
:hat he left his profession of teaching a.s early as 
he did, and his advice is to waste no time philander* 
ing around a school for the deaf, but to go right: 
in and get an early start . — Buff and Blue. 
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Cbe 6riti$b Deaf times 

An illustrated monthlj mag'azine—newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited bj Joseph Hepworth. 

4.eADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four pag^es monthly 
Annual subscription — single copies (prepaid) 
40 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
■will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 
Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 

tbe British Deaf times, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 

THE STORE WITH A SUCCESS- 
FUL PAST, AND A MOST 
PROMISING FUTURE. 

The 6rst and foremost principles of 
this store, are to ever gain and keep, 
the confidence of the public, and we 
have done it. And the proof of this 
assertion is apparent in the store of 
to-day. 

How this business has grown. 

What's been responsible? 

Confidence, the unquestionable con- 
fidence that the public ever has, in 
our business methods. 

S. P. DUNHAM & Co., 

Dry ^oods & Housefurnishing 
Trenton, N. J. 

D®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®® ;¥)(?:®f»)®®®® 


F. S. Katzenbach 
& Co., 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


Bardware 

1 

Brates 

Beaters 

1 

tile Beaters 

Ranges 

1 

and 

mantels 

1 

facings 




Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


Conservative 6 Per Cent 
Investment 

Corporation Stocks and Bonds 

Fluctuate in value and are subject to mani- 
pulation 

Public Service Corporations 

Are sucembing to Public Ownership with 
Isos to the holders of their inflated scurities 
Industrials 

Depend upon “The Man Behind the Gun.” 

First Mortgage Loans 

Do not fluctuate in value. 

Are not subject to condemnation for public 
purposes. Are absolute in security irre- 
spective of human frailty. 

We have handled First Mortgage Ilians in 
Duluth since 1869 without the loss of a 
dollar of principal or interest for any client. 

We will be pleased to submit detailed in- 
formation descibing our offerings in Fir.st 
Mortgage Loans. 

J. D. Howard & Company 

209 - 2 J 2 Providence Building Duluth, Minn. 


Of Interest to ALL the Deaf and General Public 

ASK FOR IT 1 




^ I A CAT>10UC I'WNTHLV FOA THE OEAF 

Circulates Everywhere all the Time 

FIFTY CENTS YEARLY 
Postage Stamps Receivable for all Remittances 
Address the Publisher, JOHN F. O’BRIEN, 

515-17 W. i6oth St., New York City. 


PAINTS 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Sold by people who 
know paints with a 
long-life knowledge 


HOOPER'S 

PAINTS 


8 and lo So. Warren St. 
Trenton, N.J. 


COLLEGE CLOTHES 
That Are Different 

The different young man wants to be differ- 
ent in his dress. College Brand Clothes 
are different — very different. They are cut 
in college style— with all the little differ- 
erenees which confer DISTINCTIVENESS 
and INDIVIDUALITY. Highest grade of 
ready to wear clothes ever produced. 

College Brand Suits 
anZ Overcoats 
$15 to $35 

Other Makes From $10 up 
Raincoats $5 to $30 

Snappy College Furnishings, Neglige 
Shirts, French Flannel Shirts, Dress Suits, 
Underwear, Neckwear, Silk and Lisle Ho- 
siery, Pajamas, Gloves for every occa-sion. 
Hats, Caps, Shoes. Oil Clothing, Suit Cases, 
Trunks, Umbrellas. 

THE HOME OF 

GUNSON 

ti7-ii9 East state Street 
Trenton, N. J. 



Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the Pub- 
lic Schools of New Jensey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $164 to S184. 



It is a thorough Academic training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing room. 

The schools are well provided with ap- 
paratus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gymna- 
sium, etc. 

The cost for day pupils is from $28 to 
64 per year, according to grade, and $224 
to S244 for Ixiarders. 

The Boarding Halls 

The Boarding Halls are lighted 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with bathsand the modern con- 
veniences. The sleeping rooms nicely 
furnished and are very cosy. 

For further particulars applj- to the 
Principal. 

J. M. GREEN. 


^THE NEW JERSEY^ 

State 

Normal and Model 
Schools 

TRENTON, N. J. 
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COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CAI,VIN X. KENDALL 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


WM. G. SCHAnFKLER 
John P. Murray 
J os. S. Frei.inghuysen 
Mblvin a. Rice 


D. Stewat Craven 
Robert A. Sibbold 
Edmund B. Osborne 
John C. Van Dyke 


Officers gf ‘Iht Board 


Wm. G. Schauffler 
J. Brognard Betts.. 
Bdwd I. Edwards.. 


President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 

T he new jersey school for the deaf, 

established by act approved March 31st, 1S82, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions; 

The candidate must be a resident of the Slate, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the adniission of a child as a pnpil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the ca.se. The 
application must be accompained by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompained by full directions for filling them 
out Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following addre.ss 

John P. W 2 Jker, M.A., 

Trenton, N. J. Svperintendent. 


Teachers of the /New Jersey School for the Deaf 

Induitrial Department 

JOHN P. WALRER- Principal GEORGES. PORTER 

MISS HELEN Ch. VAIL- Supervising Teacher 

MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER 

B. HOWARD SHARP 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R. WOOD 
MISS ELIZABETH HALL 
MISS LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
MISS LILLIAN B. GRATTON 
MISS LILA WOOD 
MISS CLAUDIA WILLIAMS 
MISS JULIA A. COREY 


Academic Department 


Principal 

Supervising Teacher 


Printing and Engraving 

( Kindergarteie. 

’ 1 and Drawing- 

; Wood-working- 

Shoemaking 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. A 

WM. G. NEWCOMB 

GRACE HEALEY 

BMILY B BURK 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK. . . 

MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS 

CATHERINE H. CUBBERLEY . . . . 

BLMBR BARWIS, M.D 

miles D. WAGNER, D.D.S 

BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D 
CHARLES MCLAUGHLIN 


Superintendent 

Store-keeper 

Secretary 

Book-keeper 

.Supervisor of Boys 
.Assistant Supervisor 
..Supervisor of Girls 

Nurse 

Attending Physician 

Dentist 

Oculist 

Engineer 


J. L. JOHNSON 

CHAS. THROCKMORTON... 

MISS BERTHA BILBEE 

MISS KATHRYN WHELAN. 


. Dress-making 
Millinery and. 


MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


EDWIN MARKLEY 


Physical Director 


Martin C* Ribsam 

Flowers, Seeds and Poultry 
Supplies, 

Broad and Front Sts-, 

Phone 210 TRENTON, N.J. 


THE CKOSSLEY MACHINE COMPANY 

( incorpouatf.d) 

manufacturers of 

Pottery, 1 lie, I£lectrical, Porcelain 
and Clay Washing Machinery 

Machinery for Filtering, 

Grinding, Mixing and 
[^onnine Clay 

r RENTON 


Trade Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights Ac. 

Anyon* Mndloff a tkateb and datoiiptlon may 
Svlaluy aaaartain <rar opinion free wbetber an 
tarentSoii to probably patentable. Communlra* 
tM*** Mfletly eonfldentCal. Handbook on Patent! 
beat free. Oldeet aaeney for eecnring patent!. 

PatenU t^en torouffb Mnnn A Co. recelT* 
axrtfli wtthont onarge. In tbe 


Ashmore and Blackwell, 

Deaier-s in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East ErontSt., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Scientific Hmerican 


A handaomely llluttrated weekly. Tjarjreit cir- 
aalatton of any aolenilflc jonmal. Terms. $3 a 
year : four montbe, |L 8old by all newsdealere. 

MllNN&Co. 36 iBroad«,. New York 

Branch Office, 82 S F St., Washington, D. C. 


ERSEY 


STOLL’S 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
wr SPORTING GOODS d GAMES 
AB OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 

30 East State St.. Trenton IH. J. 


DO YOU KNOW 


PACK BROS. 

Photographe 

935 BROADWAY. N. Y 


^cfjool anb ©fftce 
Stationer? 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2,00 Derby in the 
city^ also a full line of fine Hats 
College Caps, t^c. 

33 £A.ST STATE ST,, TKENTON, J, 


Samuel Heath Company 

LUMBER 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
BUILDING MATERIALS 

Either Phone 1628 trenton, n. 


The Shaw- Walker Filmg Systems 
The Conklin Selffilling Fountain Pen 
Mechanical Drawing Instruments 
Typewriters and Supplies 
Engraving and Die Stamping 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

Is the famous Miller heater. No 
smoke. No odors, and no dan- 
ger in using. 

I^ce •4.S5 and Ss.oo 
Other good heaters at less prices, 
but we can’t say so many good 
things about them. Come and 
see them. 

KAUFMAN'S 

t ZS A 125 So- Broad St. 
>* Lafayette St. 


NEW JERSEY 

history and Genealogy 


TR.4VE1{'S BOOK STOKE 

108 S. BROAD ST. 


1A9 Nortli Broad 8 t., 

and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets in this city. 


Trenton, N. J 




